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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 
es ies Queen has been 
pleased to approve a 
Marriage between the Prin- 
Cess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne.” Such was 
the remarkable announce- 
Ment that, made on the 14th 
of last month, proved of suf- 
ficient interest to arrest 
Public attention throughout 
the length and breadth of 
England, and even eclipse 
for a while the transcen- 
dent events that are hap- 
Pening on the Continent. 
Tt had probably been ob- 
Served by the readers of our 
Court news that the heir 
of the house of Argvll had 
been for some time almost 
domesticated at Balmoral, 
ut few could have sus- 
pected to what great results 
1S presence at this Royal 
retreat was leading. The 
‘divinity that doth hedge 
®% king” is commonly re- 
Sarded so highly that it is, 
Perhaps, unconsciously be- 
leved that the daughters of 
lngly blood are incapable 
of more than mere sym- 
pathy with subjects. The 
€ducation of princesses na- | 
turally supports this view. 
is treated as a law of 
leir existence that they can 
© married only to partners 
f Royal rank. The state- 
Ment of the coming marriage 
of the favourite daughter of 
er Majesty with a subject 
Could therefore scarcely fail 
to excite a momentary sur- 
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Prise, but it was soon felt 
at it is in harmony with 
© principles of life Her 

Majesty has prescribed for 

lerself. The Queen has 

Preferred the happiness of 

er daughter to a pedantic 

“dherence to traditional 

Principles of State policy, 

Aich were always at vari- 

a with popular feeling, 

have now ceased to be 

*Upported by any weight of reason; and hence the 


“Ollant note which we, in common with our contem- | 


Poraries, sounded as soon as the Royal decision was 
ade known. 
si t is understood that the Queen has more readily 
f sented to the proposed union since she has not 
dled to recognise those qualities of the noble lord 
Which have rendered him worthy the hand of a princess 
of the Blood Royal of England. Her Majesty has cer- 
er had the advantage of knowing her future son- 
~“8w from childhood, and the concomitant oppor- 
Cxntties of becoming acquainted with his character and 
eect In the journal of “Our Life in the High- 
Nds” we read a description of the Royal visit to 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE., 
(From a Photograph.) 


and fourth daughter of Her 
Majesty, was born on March 
11, 1848, so that she is now 
in her twenty-third year. 
The Marquis of Lorne, who 
is the eldest son of the Duke 
of Argyll, is nearly three 
years older, having been 
born on the 6th of August, 
1845. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has sat in the 
Liberal interest for Argyll- 
shire since 1868, and he was 
formerly captain in the 
London Scottish Rifle Vo- 
lunteers. In person he is 
handsome, although very 
youthful in appearance; he 
has an agreeable ease of 
manner, and an expression 
of great good nature and 
kindliness, and would gene- 
rally attract favourable re- 
mark even from persons un- 
acquainted with him. Those 
who know him best speak 
of him as decidedly clever. 
Though young, he has tra- 
velled considerably, and his 
book of reminiscences, enti- 
tled “A Trip to the Tropics,” 
is a really creditable per- 
formance. He has four 
brothers and seven sisters. 
Of course nothing definite 
is yet known concerning 
the order of the wedding, 
but we have arranged with 
ladies who will be present 
to supply full particulars to 
our columns ; and we might 
suggest to our readers, as 
representing the more in- 
fluential ladies, alike of 
England and the colonies, 
the opportunity that the 
approaching marriage af- 
fords them of showing in a 
becoming and graceful man- 
ner their loyalty and ad- 
miration for the Princess 
by presenting to her royal 
highness at the proper time, 
a mark of attachment wor- 
thy alike of their respect 
and her acceptance. It is 


Inverury Castle, the ducal residence of the Argylls. 
“Our reception,” writes Her Majesty, “was in the 
true Highland fashion. . . . . The pipers walked be- 
fore the carriage, and the Highlanders on either side, 
as we approached the house. Outside stood the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, just two years old, a dear, white, fat, 
fair little fellow, with reddish hair, but very delicate 
features, like both his father and mother ; he 1s such a 
merry, independent little child. He had a black 
velvet dress and jacket, with a ‘sporran,’ scarf, and 
Highland bonnet.” } 

The marriage is not expected to be solemnised be- 
fore February next. The Princess, whose full bap- 
' tismal names are Louisa Caroling : d 


- ~~ expected that Parliament 

will be asked, on reassem- 
bling, to vote the same dowry to the happy Prin- 
cess as was granted to her sister, the Princess Helena, 
—namely, 30,000, and an aunulty of 6,0092 It 
is unnecessary, however, for us to anticipate in these 
matters. At present it is enough for us to know that 
a young and charming princess has chosen for her 
husband a young gentleman whose parentage and 
education offer the fairest auguries; and we wish 
to them both every pleasure and happiness that life can 
afford—trusting at the same time that it may be 


many years before the Marquis of Lorne will hear him-_ 


self addressed by the familiar exclamation of “God bless 


the Duke of Argyll !” , . ] 
The district of Argyllshire which is commonly 
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known as “ Lorn” or “ Lorne,” and from which the 
youthful Marquis derives his title, occupies the north- 
eastern nortion of the county, from Oban and Dun- 
staffuage, at its south-western extremity, to the borders 
of Perthshire on the east. According to Sir Bernard 
Burke, the broad lands of Lorne passed into the hands 
of the Campbells of Lochow, the direct ancestors of the 
present ducal house of Argyll, about 400 years ago ; 
and it is remarkable that they were acquired, just as 
now they are about to be consolidated and more firmly 
established than ever, not by force of arms, but by a 
fortunate marriage. The Marquisate of Lorne was 
created in 1701 in favour of Archibald, tenth Earl and 
first Duke of Argyll, in recompense for his services 
to the new monarch in the troubled times imme- 
diately after the Revolution of 1688. 


Che Cryptogram. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” de. 
—_<>—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE PREFECT OF POLICE. 


,|BED CHUTE had requested his business 
agents, Messrs. Bourdonnais Fréres, to obtain 
a suitable place for his family on their arrival. 
He went first to their office, and learned that 
the family were then in Marseilles, and 
received their address. He then went 
immediately for Zillah, and brought her with him. The 
family consisted of two small girls, aged respectively eight 
and ten, two maids, a nurse, and a valet or courier, or 
both combined. A sister of Obed’s had the responsibility 
of the party. 

Zillah was soon on a home footing with this little circle. 
Miss Chute, though rather sharp and very angular, was 
still thoroughly kind-hearted, and sympathised deeply 
with the poor waif whom Providence had thrown under 
her protection. Her kind care and unremitting attention 
had a favourable effect ; and Zillah grew rapidly better, 
and regained something of that strength which she had 
lost during the terrors of her late adventure. She was 
most anxious to go to Naples; but Obed told her that 
she would have to wait for the next steamer, which would 
prolong her stay in Marseilles at least a fortnight. 

As soon as Obed had seen Zillah fairly settled in the 
bosom of his family, he set out to give information to the 
police about the whole matter. His stury was listened to 
with the deepest attention. Windham, who was present, 
corroborated it ; and finally the thing was considered to 
be of such importance that the chief of police determined 
to pay Zillah a visit on the following day, for the sake of 
finding out the utmost about so mysterious an affair. 
This official spoke English very well indeed, and had 
spent all his life in the profession to which he belonged. 

Both Obed Chute and Windham were present at the 
interview which the chief of police had with Zillah, and 
heard all that she had to say in answer to his many 
questions. The chief began by assuring her that the case 
was a grave one, both as affecting her, and also as affecting 
France, and more particularly Marseilles. He apologised 
for being forced to ask a great many questions, and hoped 
that she would understand his motives, and answer freely. 

Zillah told her story in very much the same terms that 
she had told it on board the steamer. Her father had 
died some years ago, she said. She and her sister had 
been living together in various parts of England: Their 
last home was Tenby. She then gave a minute account 
of the accident which had happened to Hilda, and showed 
the letter which had been written from Naples. This the 
chief of police scanned very curiously and closely, examin- 
ing the envelope, the postmarks, and the stamps. _ 

Zillah then proceeded to give an account of her journey 
until the arrival at Marseilles. She told him of the con- 
fusion which had prevailed, and how she had been 
informed the mail steamers had been taken off the route, 
how Gualtier had found a yacht and hired it for her, and 
how Mathilde had deserted her. Then she recounted her 
voyage up to the time when she had seen the steamer, 
and had fallen prostrate at the foot of the mast. The 
chief of police then asked a series of searching questions, 
embracing a variety of particulars respecting Gualtier and 
Mathilde, but as the facts which these elicited are all 
familiar to the readers of our previous chapters, it is un- 
necessary to recount them. 

When he seemed to have exhausted his questions, he 

rose, and, with renewed apologies for the trouble which 
he had given, left the room. Obed and Windham 
followed, and the former invited him to the library—a 
room which was called by that name from the fact that 
there was a book-shelf in it containing a few French 
novels. Here they sat in silence for a time, and at length 
the chief began to tell his conclusions, and they told 
altogether against Gualtier. 
_ “I generally keep my mind to myself,” said he, ‘but 
it is very necessary for you to know what I conceive to be 
the present aspect of this very important case. Let us 
oo then, how I would analyse it. 

“ In the first place, remark the position of the girls. 

Two young, inexperienced girls, rich, alone in the 
world, without any relatives or any connections, manag- 
ing their own affairs, living in different places—such is 
the condition of the principals in this matter. The 
guardian whom their father left has disappeared—gone 
perhaps to America, perhaps to India—no matter where. 
He is out of their reach, 

‘‘ These are the ones with whom this Gualtier comes in 
contact. He is apparently a very ordinary man, perhaps 
somewhat cunning, and no doubt anxious to make his way 
in the world. He is one of those men who can be honest 
as long as they are forced to be; but who, the moment the 
pressure. is taken off, can perpetrate crime for their own in- 
terests, without pity or remorse. | I know the type well. 

“Tt was fate itself that threw into his hands an oppor- 
tunity that could not be neglected, For, mark you, what 


— 


an unparalleled opportunity it was. One of these sisters 
—the elder, the manager of affairs, and guardian of the 
other—meets with an accident so extraordinary that it 
would be incredible were it not told in her own hand- 
writing. She finds herself in Naples, ill, friendless, and 
but recently saved from death. She cannot travel to join 
her sister, so she writes to her sister to come to her in 
Naples. But how can that young sister come? It is a 
long journey, and difficult for a friendless girl. She has 
no friends, so the eldest Miss Lorton thinks very natu- 
rally of the faithful music-teacher, whom she has known 
so long, and who is now in London. She writes him, 
telling him the state of affairs, and no doubt offers him a 
sufficient sum of money to reward him for giving up his 
practice for a time. The same day that her sister received 
her letter he also received his. 

**Can you not see what effect this startling situation 
would have on such aman? Here, in brief, he could see 
a chance for making his fortune, and getting possession 
of the wealth of thesetwo. By making away with them, 
one after the other, it could easily be done. He had no 
pity in his nature, and no conscience in particular to 
trouble him. Nor were there any fears of future conse- 
quences to deter him. These friendless girls would never 
be missed. They could pass away from the scene, and no 
avenger could possibly rise up to demand an account of 
them at his hands. No doubt he was forming his plans 
from the day of the receipt of his letter all the way to 
Marseilles. 

“* Having got rid of the sisters, the next purpose will be 
their property. Now if he is left to himself, he will find 
this very easy. 

‘*T have no doubt he has made himself fully acquainted 
with all their investments ; or, if he has not, he will find 
enough among their papers, which will now be open to 
him. He can correspond with their agents, or forge 
drafts, or forge a power of attorney for himself, and thus 
secure gradually a control of all. There are many ways 
by which a man in his situation can obtain all that he 
wishes. Their bankers seem to be purely business agents, 
and they have apparently no one who takes a deeper in- 
terest in them. 

‘¢ And now the thing to be done is to head him off. 

ais may be done in various ways. 

‘First, to prevent the fulfilment of what I take to be 
his design on the elder Miss Lorton, I can send off a 
message at once to the Neapolitan Government, and ob- 
tain the agency of the Neapolitan police to secure his 
arrest. If he is very prompt he may have succeeded in 
leaving Naples with his victim before this ; but there is a 
chance that he is resting on his oars, and, perhaps, de- 
ferring the immediate prosecution of the third step. 


“Secondly, I must put my machinery to work to dis- 
cover the maid Mathilde, and secure her arrest. She 
will be a most important witness in the case. If she is a 
partner in Gaultier’s guilt, she can clear up the whole 
mystery. F ; 

‘¢ Thirdly, we must have information of all this sent to 
Miss Lorton’s bankers in London, and her solicitors, so 
as to prevent Gualtier from accomplishing his design as 
regards the money, and also in order to secure their co- 
operation in laying a trap for him which will certainly in- 
sure his capture. 

‘¢ As for the younger Miss Lorton, she had better re- 
main in Marseilles for six or eight weeks, so that if the 
elder Miss Lorton should escape she may find her here. 
Meantime the Neapolitan police will take care of her, if 
she is in Naples, and communicate to her where her sister 
is, so that she can join her, or write her. At any rate, 
Miss Lorton must be persuaded to wait here till she hears 
from her sister, or of her.” 

Other things were yet to be done before the preliminary 
examination could be completed. 

The first was the examination of the man who had dis- 
posed of the yacht to Gualtier. He was found without 
any difficulty, and brought before the chief. It seems 
he was a common broker who had bought the vessel at 
auction, on speculatiou, because the price was so low. 
He knew nothing whatever about nautical matters, and 
hated the sea. He had hardly ever been on board of her, 
and had never examined her. He merely held her in his 
possession till he could find a chance of selling her. He 
had sold her for more than double the money that he had 
paid for her, and thought the speculation had turned out 
very good. Nothing had ever been told him as to any 
peculiarity in the construction of the yacht. As far as he 
knew, the existence of such could not have been found 
out. 

On being asked whether the purchaser had assigned 
any reason for buying the vessel, he said no; and from 
that fact the chief seemed to form a more respectful 
opinion of Gualtier than he had hitherto appeared to 
entertain. Common cunning would have been profuse 
in stating motives, and have given utterance to any 
number of lies. But Gualtier took refuge in silence. 
He bought the vessel, and said nothing about motives or 
reasons. And, indeed, why should he have done so? 

Obed and Windham yisited the yacht, in company with 


the chief. She was in the dry dock, and the water had 
flowed out from her, leaving her open for inspection. 
Zillah’s trunks were taken out and conveyed to her, 
though their contents were not in a condition which 
might make them of any future value. Still, all Zillah’s 
jewellery was there, and all the little keepsakes which had 
accumulated during her past life. 

A very careful examination of the yacht was made by 
the chief of police and his two companions. In front was 
a roomy forecastle ; in the stern was a spacious cabin, 
with an after-cabin adjoining ; between the two was the 
hold. On close examination, however, an iron bulkhead 
was found, which ran the whole length of the yacht on 
each side. This had evidently been quite unknown to 
Gualtier. He and bis crew had scuttled the vessel, 
leaving it, as they supposed, to sink ; but she could not 
sink, for the air-tight compartments, like those of a life- 
boat, kept her afloat. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TOO MUCH TOGETHER. 


Windham had exhibited the deepest interest in all these 
investigations. On the day after Zillah’s interview with 
the chief of police he called and informed them that his 
business in England, though important, was not pressing, 
and that he intended to remain in Marseilles for a few 
days, partly for the sake of seeing how the investigations 
of the police would turn out, and partly, as he said, for 
the sake of enjoying a little more of the society of his 
friend Chute. Thenceforth he spent very much of his 
time at Chute’s hotel, and Zillah and he saw very much 
of one another. Perhaps it was the fact that he only was 
altogether of Zillah’s own order ; or it may have been the 
general charm of his manner, his noble presence, his 
elevated sentiments, lis rich, full, ringing English voice. 
Whatever it may have been, however, she did not conceal 
the pleasure which his society afforded her. She was 
artless and open; her feelings expressed themselves 
readily, ahd were made manifest in her looks and gestures. 
Still, there was a melancholy behind all this which 
Windham could not but notice—a melancholy penetra- 
ting far beneath the surface talk in which they both in- 
dulged. He, on his part, revealed to Zillah unmistake- 
ably the same profound melancholy which has already been 
mentioned. She tried to conjecture what it was, and 
thought of no other thing than the bereavement which 
was indicated by the sombre emblem on his hat. Be- 
tween these two there was never laughter, rarely levity ; 
but their conversation, when it turned even on trifles, 
was earnest and sincere. Day after day passed, and each 
interview grew to be more pleasant than the preceding 
one. Often Obed Chute joined in the conversation 3 but 
their minds were of a totally different order to his, and 
never did they feel this so strongly as when some hard, 
dry, practical, and thoroughly sensible remark broke in 
upon some little delicate flight of fancy in which they had 
been indulging. 

One day Windham came to propose aride. Zillah as- 
sented eagerly. Obed did not care to go, as he was anx- 
ious to call on the chief of police. So Zillah and Wind- 
ham rode out together into the country, and took the 
road by the seacoast, where it winds on, commanding 
magnificent sea views or sublime prospects of distant 
mountains at almost every turning. Hitherto they had 
always avoided speaking of England. Each seemed in- 
stinctively to shun the mention of that name; nor did 
either ever seek to draw the other out on that subject. 
What might be the rank of either at home, or the associa- 
tion or connections, neither ever ventured to inquire. 
Each usually spoke on any subject of a general nature 
which seemed to come nearest. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Windham made a first attempt towards speaking 
about himself and his past. Something happened to 
suggest India. It was only with a mighty effort that 
Zillah kept down an impulse to rhapsodise about that 
glorious land, where all her childhood had been passed, 
and whose scenes were still impressed so vividly upon 
her memory. The effort at self-restraint was successful ; 
nor did she by any word show how well known to her 
were those Indian scenes of which Windham went on to 
speak. At length he spoke of the Indian mutiny. He 
had been at Delhi, and had taken part in the conflict and 
the triumph. What particular part he had taken 
he did not say, but he seemed to have been in 
the thick of the fight wherever it raged. Carried 
away by the recollections that crowded upon his 
memory, he rose to a _ higher eloquence than 
any which he had before attempted. The passion of 
the fight came back. He mentioned by name companions 
in arms. He told of heroic exploits—dashing acts of 
almost superhuman valour, where human nature became 
ennobled and man learned the possibilities of man. The 
fervid excitement that burned in his soul was com- 
municated to the fiery nature of Zillah, who was always 
so quick to catch the contagion of any noble emotion ; 
his admiration for all that was elevated and true and pure 
found an echo in the heart of her who was the daughter 
of General Pomeroy and the pupil of Lord Chetwynde. 
Having herself breathed all her life in an atmosphere of 
noble sentiments, her nature exulted in the words of this 
high-souled, this chivalric man, who, himself fresh from 
a scene which had tried men’s souls as they had not been 
tried for many an age, had shared the dangers and the 
triumphs of those who had fought and conquered there. 
No, never before had Zillah known such hours as these, 
where she was brought face to face with a hero whose eye, 
whose voice, whose manner, made her whole being thrill, 
and whose sentiments found an echo in her inmost soul. 

And did Windham perceive this? Could he help it? 
Could he avoid seeing the dark olive face which flushed 
deep at his words—the large, liquid, luminous eyes which, 
beneath those deep-fringed lids, lighted up with the 
glorious fires of that fervid soul—the delicate frame that 
quivered in the strong excitement of impassioned feelings? 
Could he avoid seeing that this creature of feeling and of 
passion thrilled or calmed, grew indignant or pitiful, be- 
came stern or tearful, just as he gave the word? Could he 
help secing that it was in his power to strike the key-note 
to which all her sensitive nature would respond ? 
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Yet in all Zillah’s excitement of feeling she never asked 
any questions. No matter what might be the intensity 
of desire that filled her, she never forgot to restrain her 
curiosity. Had she not heard before of this regiment and 
that regiment from the letters of Guy ? Windham seemed 
to have been in the many places mentioned in those letters. 

his was natural, as he belonged to the army which had 
taken Delhi. But in addition to this there was another 
Wwonder—there were those hill stations in which she had 
lived, of which Windham spoke so familiarly. Of course, 
She thought, after due reflection, every British officer in 
the North of India must be familiar with places which are 
their common resort; but it affected her strangely at 
first ; for hearing him speak of them was like hearing one 
Speak of home. 

Nor was this all. These rides were frequently repeated. 
Obed Chute declared that this was the best thing for her 
in the world, and that she must go out as often as was 
Possible. Zillah made no objection. So the pleasure 
Was renewed from day to day. But Windham could 
Speak of other things than battle and sudden death. He 
was deeply read in literature. He loved poetry with 
Passionate ardour, and all English poetry was familiar to 
him. Tennyson and the Brownings were, however, most 
in his thoughts, and as these were equally dear to Zillah, 
they met on common ground. What struck Zillah most 
was the fact that occasional stray bits, which she had 
Seen in magazines, and had treasured in her head, were 
equally known and equally loved by this man, who would 
repeat them to her with his full melodious voice, giving 
thus a new emphasis and a new meaning to words whose 
meaning she thought she already felt to the full. In 
these was a deeper meaning, as Windham said them, 
than she had ever known before. He himself seemed 
to have felt the meaning of some of these. What 
else could have caused that tremulous tone which, 
in its deep musical vibrations, made these words 
ring deep within her heart ? Was there not a 
profounder meaning in the mind of this man, whose dark 
eyes rested upon hers with such a depth of tenderness 
and sympathy—those eyes which had in them such a 
magnetic power that even when her head was turned 
away she could feel them resting upon her, and knew that 
he was looking at her—with what deep reverence! with 
what unutterable longing! with what despair! Yes, 
despair. For on this man’s face, with all the reverence 
und longing which it expressed, there was never any hope, 
there was never any look of inquiry after sympathy ; it 
was mute reverence—silent adoration ; the look that one 
may cast upon a divinity, content with the offer of 
adoration, but never dreaming of a return. 

The days flew by like lightning. Zillah passed them 
in a kind of dream. Obed had explained to her the 
necessity of waiting at Marseilles till fresh news should 
come from Hilda, and had been surprised at the ease 
with which she had been persuaded to stay. 

For one thing she felt grateful. Windham never ven- 
tured beyond the limits of friendship. To this he had a 
right. Had he not saved her from death? But he never 
seemed to think of transgressing the strictest limits of 
conventional politeness. He never indulged at even the 
faintest attempt at a compliment. Had he even done this 
much it would have been a painful embarrassment. She 
would have been forced to shrink back into herself and 
her dreary life, and put an end to such interviews for 
ever. But the trial did not come, and she had no cause 
to shrink back. So it was that the bright golden hours 
Sped onward, bearing on the happy, happy days; and 
Windham lingered on, letting his English business go. 

Another steamer had arrived from Naples, and vet 
‘nother, but no word came from Hilda. - Zillah had 
written to her address, explaining everything, but no 
answer came. The chief of police had received an answer 
to his original message, stating that the authorities at 
Naples would do all in their power to fulfil his wishes ; 
but since then nothing further had been communicated. 
His efforts to search after Gualtier and Mathilde, in 

‘rance, were quite unsuccessful. He urged Obed Chute 
and Miss Lorton to wait still longer, until something 


definite might be found. Windham waited also. What- 
ever his English business was he deferred it. He was 


anxious, he said, te see how these efforts would turn out, 
and he hoped te be of use himself. 

Meanwhile Obed Chute had fitted up the yacht, and had 
obliterated every mark of the casualty with which she 
had met. In this the party sometimes sailed. Zillah 
might perhaps have objected to put her foot on board a 
Vessel which was associated with the greatest calamity of 
her life ; but the presence of Windham seemed to bring 
*% counter association which dispelled her mournful 
Memories. She might not fear to trust herself in that 
vessel which had once almost been her grave with the 
man who had saved her from that grave. Windham 
Showed himself a first-rate sailor. Zillah wondered greatly 
how he could have added this to his other accomplish- 
ments, but did not venture to ask him. There was a 
Steat gulf between them ; and to have asked any personal 
‘nestion, however slight, would have been an attempt to 
leap that gulf. She dared notaskanything. She herself 
Was in a false position. She was living under an assumed 
Name, and constant watchfulness was necessary. The 
Name ‘Lorton ” had not yet become familiar to her ears. 
Often when addressed she caught herself thinking that 
Some one else was spoken to. 

Often Obed and his family went out with them. And 
“ruising thus over the Mediterranean, where the trans- 
Parent water shows the depths far down, with all the 
Wonders of the sea ; where the bright atmosphere shows 
pharply defined the outlines of distant objects—cruising 
‘ere on the Mediterranean, where France stretches out 
‘er hand to Italy ; where on the horizon the purple hills 
I8e, their tops covered with a diadem of snow; where 
the aip breathes balm, and the tideless sea washes ever- 
re the granite base of long mountain chains, evermore 
Wearing away and scattering the débris along the sound- 
ae beach—cruising over the Mediterranean—oh ! what 
18 there on earth equal to this? Here was a place, here 

as Scenery, which might remain for ever fixed in the 


eMoricg of both of these, who now, day after day 
°r these cloudless skies, drifted along. Drifting 
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Yes, it was drifting. And where were they drifting to? 
Where? Neither of them asked. In fact, they were 
drifting nowhere ; or rather, they were drifting to that 
point where fate would interpose, and sever them, to send 
them onwards upon their different courses. They might 
drift for a time; but, at last, they must separate, and 
then—what? Would they ever again reunite? Would 
they ever again meet? Who might say ? 

The time passed quickly. Weeks flew by. Nothing 
new had been discovered. No information had come 
from Naples. No letter had come from Hilda. While 
Zillah waited Windham also waited, and thus passed six 
or seven weeks in Marseilles, which was rather a long 
time for one who was hurrying home on important 
business. But he was anxious, he said, to see the result 
of the investigations of the police. That result was, at 
length, made known. It was nothing ; and the chief of 
police advised Obed Chute to go on without delay to 
Naples and urge the authorities there to instant action. 
He seemed to think that they had neglected the business, or 
else attended to it in such a way that it had utterly failed. 
He assured Obed Chute that he would still exert all his 
power to track the villain Gualtier, and, if possible, bring 
him to justice This Obed believed that he would do; 
for the chief had come now to feel a personal as well as a 
professional interest in the affair, as though somehow his 
credit were at stake. Under these circumstances, Obed 
prepared to take his family and Miss Lorton to Naples 
by the next steamer. 

Windham said nothing. There was a pallor on his face 
as Obed told them his plan—telling it, too, with the air 
of one who is comnunicating the most joyful intelligence, 
and thinking nothing of the way in which such joyous 
news is received. Zillah made no observation. Inyolun- 
tarily her eyes sought those of Windbam. She read in 
his face a depth of despair which was without hope—pro- 
found—unalterable—immovable, 

The next day Windham saw them on board the steamer. 
He stood on the wharf and watched it till it was out of 
sight. Then he departed in the train for the North, and 
for Nngland. 

( To be continued. ) 


Ama St. Gis 
By Harrier Prescorr Sporrorp. 
MINCE tears will never bring thee back, 
» Why should I weep? 
| would not any moan of mine 


Should break thy sleep. 


Thou didst bring heaven round thee here, 
In this sad place ; 

*Tis heaven still with memories 
Of thy dear face. 


Sleep, sleep, my darling. By thy side 
I will not stir, 
More than the bird that broods and dreams 


Deep in the fir— 


The bird that dreams of fluttering joy 
Full soon her own, 

Nor sees the shadow at her feet 
Whose joy has flown. 


Y Chai : Ww 
A German Handlady, 


Ir was by 
one of those 
predestina- 
tions which 
men call 
fortunate 
chances that 

came _ to 
know the 
Friulein 
Hahlreiner. 
An idle ques- 
tion put to a 
railway ac- 
quaintance, 
f and in a mo- 
| ment 
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UW ey: more 
ff (i UN ee 6M had been 
Sse spoken the 

HT Ah A name which 


will stand in 
my memory 
for ever, call- 
ing up a pic- 
ture of the 
best, dearest, 
jolliest land- 
lady in all 
Germany. 
Up _two 
such flights of stairs as only victims of monarchies would 
consent to climb we toiled to find her. There was a 
breeze of good cheer in the first opening of her door. 

‘Ts the Friulein Hahlreiner in ?” : 

“Tare she,” laughed out of the broad red lips, and 
twinkled in the pretty brown eyes. We had not suspected 
it, for she looked in nowise like the proprietress of an 
apartment to let—more like the happiest and best-natured 
of chambermaids ; untidy a little, it must be owned, but 
so picturesque in every word and motion, that one would 
not have risked any change, even to additional neatness, 
The rooms were just what we wanted. Who could have 
believed that, while we were journeying sadly away from 
beloved Tyrol, there stood waiting in the heart of Munich 
just the beds, the sunny windows, the cheerful parlour, 
that would fit us? The readiness of one’s habitations ig 
a perpetual marvel in the traveller’s life. It took few 
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words to make our bargain, and few hours to move in; 
in a day we were at home, and the big, motherly Friulein 
understood us as if she had nursed us in our cradles. 
How her presence pervaded that whole floor! There 
were thirteen rooms. A German baron with wife and two 
children, to whom he whistled and sang and shouted 
twelve hours a-day, had some of the rooms. Two myste- 
rious Hungarian women, who were secret, and stately, 
and still, and gave dinners, lived on the corner ; and we 
had all the rest, except what was kitchen or cupboard, or 
the Friulein’s bedroom, 

It is wonderful how soon it seems proper to have 
kitchen opposite parlour, unknown neighbours the other 
side of your bedroom wall, dishes washed on the hall 
table, and charcoal and company coming in at the same 

oor. 

No artist has ever yet taken a Photograph of the Friu- 
lein Hahlreiner which could be recognised, Neither can 
I photogyaph her. I can say that she was five feet seven 
inches high, and fat to the degree of fatness which Rubens 
loved to paint ; that she was fifty-two years old and did 
not look as if she were more than forty ; that she had 
hazel brown eyes, perpetually laughing, a high white 
forehead, two dimples in her left cheek which were never 
still, and hair as free as the dimples, too long to be called 
short, too short to be called long, always floating back in 
the air as she came towards you: on great occasions she 
had it curled by a hairdresser—the only weakness I ever 
discovered in the Friulein ; but it was such a short-lived 
one, one easily forgave it, for the curl never stayed in 
more than two hours. I can say that, in spite of her 
fatness, her step was elastic and light, and her hands and 
feet delicately shaped ; I can say that her broken English 
was the most deliciously comic and effectively eloquent 
language I have ever heard spoken ; I can say that she 
cooked our dinner for us at two, went shopping for or 
with us at five, threw us into fits of laughter at eight by 
some unexpected bit of mimicry or droll story, and then 
tucked us up at bedtime, with an affectionate “Good 
night. Sleep well!” But after all this is told, I have 
told only outside truths, and given little suggestion of the 
charm of atmosphere that there was about our dear Friiu- 
lein and everything she did or said. 

The Munich days went by too quickly—days in the 
Pinakothek, days in the Glyptothek, days in the Art Ex- 
position, with its two thousand pictures. We had climbed 
into the lead of the statue of Bavaria, roamed through 
the King’s chambers at the Nym phenburg, seen one hun- 
dred thousand men on the Teresina meadows, and the 
King giving prizes for the horse-races ; and now the day 


, came on which we must leave Munich and each other. 


My route lay to the north—Nuremberg, Rhine, Rot- 
terdam, London. For many days I had been in search of 
a maid to go with me as far as Rotterdam. The voluble 
Madame Marksteller, who supports a family of ten chil- 
dren, and keeps them all in kid gloves and poodles by 
means of an intelligence office, swept daily into my room, 
accompanied by applicants of all degrees of unsuitability. 
Jt grew disheartening. Finally I was reduced to the choice 
between a pretty and young woman, who would go with 
me only on condition of being my bosom companion, and 
an ugly old woman, who was a simpleton. In this crisis 
I appealed to the Fraulein. 

“ Dear Friulein, why could not you go with me to 
Rotterdam ?”” 

‘O, my dear lady, you make me go to be like fool, to 
think of so nice journey,” said she, clapping one hand to 
her head, snapping the fingers of the other, and pirouet- 
ting on her fat legs. 

But all sorts of lions were in the way ; lodgers whose 
dinners must be cooked. 

*‘T will pay the wages of a cook to take your place, my 
Fraulein.” 

A country cousin was coming to make a visit ; & cousin 
whom she had not seen for twenty-five years. She might 
stay a week. 

‘Very well. 
over.” 

“But, my lady, I fear I make stupid thing for you. I 
knows not how to do on so great journey.” 

“Ha!” thought I, “I only wish I were as safe from 
stupidities and blunderings for the rest of my life as I 
shall be when I am in your charge, you quick-witted, 
bright-eyed old dear !” ; 

The country cousin, I fear, was hurried off a little 
sooner than she liked. 

‘*T tell she she must go. My lady cannot wait so long, 
Six days in Munich are enough for she,” said the Friulein, 
with a sbrug of the shoulders which it would have cut 
the country cousin to the heart to see, 

On a windy noon, such as only Munich knows, we set 
out for Nuremberg. If [had had any misgivings about 
the Friulein’s capacity as courier, they would have been 
set at rest in the first half-hour at the railway-station 
It was evident that anything she did not know she would 
find out by a word and a smile from the nearest person ; 
all were conciliated the minute they looked into her rud He 
face. And as for me, never in my life had I felt so weil 
presented as by the affectionate tone in Which she said 
‘* My lady.” : 

Trusting to Murray, I had telegraphed to the Wiirtem- 
berger Hof for rooms. At nine o'clock of a dark night 

: : 
the German crowd in the N uremberg station lifted up its 
voice and said there was no Wiirtemberger Hof. 

“* There must be,” said i brandishing my red Murray, 
with my thumb on the spot. Crowd chuckled, and said 
there was not. 

‘“O, my lady, Wait you here while I go and see,” said 
the Friulein, bundling me into a chair as if I had been a 
baby. Presently she came back, with ‘‘ My lady, she do 
not exist these now four years, the Wiirtemberger Hof. 
We go to the Nuremberger Hof, which are near, and he 
have our telegram,” : 

Out. into the darkness we trudged, following a et 
boy with a glass of beer, and found, as the _Fréulien rad 
said, that the Nuremberger Hof had received our tele- 
gram, and had prepared for us two of the Spee te 
very dirty rooms. How well I came to is my rautien 
before the end of that rainy day in Nuremberg. 

(To be continued.) 


I will wait till your cousin’s visit is 


THE LAST 
\ HEN the good year is old, 


And somewhat weary, 

Yet has enough of gold 
To keep him cheery— 

When earth, clad in her best, 
Sits by her neighbour 

The sun, and has a rest 
From summer Jabour— 

When prudent skies array 
The world in hazes, 

There comes the holiday 

Of all the daisies. 


OF THE DAISIES. 
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ITT.—MAGGIE. 


NOR don’t say a word, mamma, Dolly’s going to 
sleep. 
The little four-year-old held her battered baby closely 
to her breast, hushed it in the tenderest way, murmured 
words of endearment, and finally got up and walked 
slowly to her baby sister’s cradle, and laid the waxen 
treasure on the pillow, with numberless cares and anxieties 
lest the ‘‘ lovely ’sponsibility ” should ‘‘ waken up.” The 
doll was fast asleep at last, with its flattened nose and 
wide-open blue eyes turned solemnly to the ceiling, a bit 
of lace was carefully arranged to keep off the flies, and 
the relieved mother turned away to snatch a moment’s 
rest from the cares of maternity. It was but a moment, 
however ; some one in the room incautiously spoke above 
a whisper, and the little martyr turned round sharply, 
rushed to the cradle, exclaiming, ‘‘ There, that child’s 
awake again,” snatched up ‘‘the child,” and went into 
the next room in great indignation, saying, ‘‘ It’s no use ; 
that child hasn’t had a wink of sleep to-day, and I can’t 
get her to sleep in that room.” 

But stop, let us now picture Maggie as (presumably) 
described by herself :— 


I’m just a wee bit lassie, with a lassie’s winsome ways, 

And worth my weight in solid gold, my Uncle Johnny says. 

My curly little noddle holds a thimbleful of sense ; 

Not quite so much as Solomon’s—but his was so im-mense ! 

I know that sugar-plums are sweet, that ‘“‘no, my love,” 
means yes ; 

That when I’m big I'll always wear my pretty Sunday dress. 

And I can count—’leven, six, nine, five—and say my A B C. 

Now have you any sweeties, dear, that you could give to me? 
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I’m Mary’s “Torment of hei life, that makes her brain run 
wild,” 

And mamma’s Darling little Elf,” and gran’ma’s “ Blessed 
child ;” 

And Uncle Johnny’s “ Touch me not,” and papa’s “’Gyptian 
Queen ;” 

Imake them stand about, you see; that must be what they 

: mean. 
ne ge old, stony hearts, I have two precious keys, 
‘And itihaee: thank you, sir, the other’s, If you please ; 
1ese do not answer, I know another trick; 


I sae quitoae mighty teardrops out—that melts ’em pretty 


’ SW t asa . 
I'm sweet as any lily bed, and sweeter too, I s’pose ; 


3 at’s no rea thy 
But th cre pase why I shouldn’t rumple up my clothes. 
O, woulc an angel, if an angel never cries, 


Nor soils its pretty pinafore, a makin’ nice dirt pies | 

I’m but & little lassie, with a thimbleful of sense: 

And as to being very wise, I'd best make no pretence : 

sut when I am a woman grown, now don’t you think Tl do 
If only just about as good as dear mamma and you > 


The dear little girl has already entered upon the duties 
of her ° sphere at the age of four years. In every fibre 
of her being she 1s @ woman. She coquettes behind a 
newspaper when papa comes home, pretending to read 
and won’t kiss him till the proper amount of wooing is 
gone through with ; she 18 mother to a whole family of 


They are the folks that won 
September’s graces, 

And charmed the jovial sun 
With their bright faces, 

He let them linger late ; 
When they grew sober 

He gavefthem leave to wait 
And see October ; 

For all the quiet land 
(Ere days were duller) 

Would haste to make it grand 
With dear-bought colour. 


So all, in fields and towns, 
And each new-comer, 

Dressed in old-fashioned gowns 
They wore in summer, 

Stay yet awhile, behind 
Blooms that were stronger, 

And play with sun and wind 
A little longer. 

Still happy, still alert, 
Still merry-hearted— 

Dropped from September's skirt 
When she departed— 


Till winter comes so near 
His shadow chills them, 
And they lose half the cheer 
September wilis them ; 
Till their old friend the sun 

Becomes forgetful, 
And autumn has begun 
To grow regretful ; 
Then they make haste to hide 
Their altered faces, 
And lie down side by side 
In grassy places. 


dollies, and puts them through all the little disciplinary 
exercises that she has learned in the nursery, dresses and 
undresses them, drags them in her doll-carriage, takes 
them with her everywhere, refusing even to close her 
pretty blie eyes for an afternoon nap unless the favourite 
dolly for the time is nestled close to her rosy cheek. With 
papa and mamma and dolly her heart is full, and the long 
days go by happily for our little woman. Let us write 
for her a bright prophecy. Papa has money enough to 
buy Maggie every comfort and pleasure, and always will 
have. She has such pretty frocks, and dainty hats, and 
boots, and such lovely, lovely toys! She goes to ride, 
tucked snugly in between papa and mamma, through the 
quiet country, and over the smooth drives of the park. 
She shall never have less of comfort and pleasure. She 
is a princess, and she shall always reign. 

The happy days go by, and Maggie will grow taller 
and taller, and by-and-by the beloved dolls will be put 
awvy, and only loved for the good they have done, and 
the pretty child will be a bright, graceful girl, walking 
with timid steps in the untried path of young womanhood. 
Presently comes the prince, her equal, or rather her com- 
plement, with heart for heart, and brain for brain, tender, 
wise, sympathetic—a broad, deep, loving nature, full of 
strength and goodness. He comes, and papa finds that 
Maggie isa woman. He looks about him for the baby 
who took such tender care of ‘‘that child,” and sees her 
no longer. He gives her up to the new claimant, and 
Maggie becomes the treasure and light of a good man’s 
house. She bears children, and the motherliness that 
was foreshadowed in the child is now an infinite fountain, 
unsealed for ever. . Her purity, her grace, her beauty, 
make an Eden of home, and when her husband forgets, 
in contact with the actual, his grand ideals, he has only to 
come home to believe again in his dreams of love and 
honour. Maggie finds it very sweet to be a woman, and 
has no wish to quarrel with her sphere. 

She is four years old now, and her future is not in our 
hands. Only God knows what the coming years will 
bring to her. Will she be to blame 1f the happy fate we 
have predicted fail of being fulfilled? The strong, manly 
lover may not come ; he may come and love her for a 
little, and then go away drawn by a stronger than she. 
The ideal husband may prove a cold, selfish animal. In 
such cases, will Maggie be any the less a true woman? 
And being a woman, with great depths of love and wifely 
devotion unasked for and unused, will she any the less 
need food and clothes, and a place for existence? What 
is she to do if husband and father fail? I am not 
speaking of women who take care of themselves, of women 
who want rights, of women who are out in the world 
claiming a chance to work and their day’s wages—think 
what you please of them. Iam talking of Maggie, your 
own little pet, nursing her dolls. 


God give her a husband and a house full of babies—fill 
her heart full of love, and fill ler life with the tender cares 
of amother. But sometimes when you look at her proud 
father, ask yourself if it would not be well to provide 
against the contingencies I have suggested by giving hera 
definite employment, and by making the paths of single 
roman straight for her feet, in case she should ever walk 

1erein, 
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( Concluded. ) 


OLDSMITH, in his “ Hermit,” makes tears a con- 
comitant of woe :— 
But nothing could a charm impart, 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 
Byron, in his ‘Childe Harold,” speaks of tears re- 
pressed by pride :— 
Tis said at times the sullen tear would start, 
But pride congealed the drop within his eye. 
Shakespeare deprecates the tear of joy :— 
I am a fool to weep at what I am glad of. 


Cowper, in his celebrated lines, ‘‘My Mother’s Pic- 
ture,” writes :— 
Perhaps thou gavest me, tho’ unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Juliet Campbell, in her ‘‘ Confession,” considers her 
bliss to be productive of tears :— 


1 think me of the rose-hued past, 
And tears will fall like rain ; 
i turn me to my present bliss, 
And forth they gush again. 
Tennyson also illustrates tears of remembrance in the 
lines from his ‘‘ Princess” :— 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair . 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes ; 
In looking on the happy antumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Beresford, in his ‘‘ Purity of Love,” writes :— 
The pitying tear in joy shall melt away 
Like morn’s bright dew beneath the solar ray. 
Pity, too, awakens tears. Moxon exclaims, in a 
favourite sonnet :— 
Thou hast not many tears, 
Save such as pity from the heart will bring. 
The tear of parting Dodsley exemplifies in the famil-ar 
line :— 
Drop a tear andjbid adieu. 
And, again, Halleck pictures it in the stanza :— 


The blight of hope and happiness 
Is felt when fond ones part, 

And the bitter tear that follows is 
The life blood of the heart. 


Affection is also a fertile source. 
Affection sad will drop a tear. 

Pollock, in his ‘‘ Lovers,” describes a new variety :— 

A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face— 

It was a tear cf faith and holy fear. 

Johnson, in his ‘‘ Vanity of Human Wishes, 
of the tears of dotage : 
From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow. 


The tear of sympathy is well illustrated. Gray, in his 
<¢ Progress of Poetry,” exclaims :— 
Ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 


Shakespeare strongly exemplifies it in the lines :— 
Thy heart is big! get thee apart, and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; tor mine eyes, 

Seeing those Leads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Begin to water. 


Dr. Darwin highly commends the tear of sympathy :— 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem that twinklizg hangs from beauty’s ears, . . . 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes. 


Writes Logan : — 


” speaks 


Thomson, in his ‘‘ Sophonisba,” praises the appearance 
of such tears :— 
Tears oft look graceful on the manly cheek : 
The cruel cannot weep. 
Shakespeare, in his ‘“‘ Henry VI.,” beseeches Clarencs 
to count his brother’s favour, for 
He hath a tear for pity. 


Gray, in his ‘‘ Elegy,” echoes this sentiment a little :—- 
He gave to misery all he had—a tear. 


Aaron Hill regards tears a sign of honesty :— 
Hide not thy tears ; weep boldly, and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way, 
"Tis nature’s mark to know an honest heart by. 
The power of tears is generally acknowledged. Prior 
writes :— 
Strange tears, whose power can soften all 
But that dear breast on which they fall. 
Byron says similarly, though with the touch of a 
cynic :— : 
Oh too convincing—dangerously dear 
In woman’s eye, the unanswerable tear ! 
That weapon of her weakness, which can wield 
To save—subdue--at once her spear and shield. 
R. T. Paine thinks tears have some effect :— 
Tears may soothe the wounds they cannot heal. 


Tom Hood suggests a more practical view of the power 
of tears in his ‘‘ Song of the Shirt :”— 
A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread ! 
Mrs. Hemans, in ‘“‘The Dreaming Child,” testifies to 
the power of tears :— 
They sadden me, those early tears, 
First gushings of the strong, dark river’s flow, 
That must o’ersweep thy soul with coming years, 
Th’ unfathomable flood of human woe. 


Spenser writes beseechingly :— 
Yet cannot I with many a dropping tear 
And long entreaty soften her hard heart, 
Ben Jonson, in his song to the eyes of his mistress, 
seems aware of the fatal power of tears :— 


Oh do not steep them in thy tears, 
For so will sorrow slay me. 
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John Ford, in his ‘ Lover's Melancholy,” referring to 
he contest between the nightingale and the musician, 
Says :— 


It was the quaintest sadness 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse, 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 


In Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village ” is described— 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 


Cowley, in his ‘‘ Prophets,” mentions 
Words that weep and tears that speak. 
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That very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 

The extreme versatility of the poets’ mind, the nicety 
of their taste, and the accuracy of their judgment, are 
fairly shown by the epithets tears have received at their 
hands. Cowley, referring to the death of Richard 
Crashaw, speaks of the ‘‘ melodious” tear, a term which 
Milton employs in his ‘ Lycidas ”:— 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 


° 
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VII—SISTERS OF MERCY. 


At the present moment, when the Sisters of Mercy from 
the numerous convents that are distributed over France 
are doing so much for the sick and wounded in this piti- 
less war, a copy from a picture that commanded much ad- 
miration in the French Exhibition, and which exhibits 
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Campbell, in “‘ Gertrude,” stigmatises as a savage the 
tearless man :— 


A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 


Tears are not always praised. Sarcastic Sheridan 
writes :— 
What are tears but woman’s rain ? 


Humphrey Gifford describes the tear rather 


dispa- 
ragingly :— 


Her tears are like the crocodile’s. 
Thomas Lodge condemns the deceit of tears :— 


Thy false tears that me aggrieved, 
First of all my heart deceived. 
Wordsworth, in his fine ode on “ Immortality,” thinks 
tears do not express everything :— 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 


SISTERS OF MERCY—(Lrom a French Painting). 


Spenser, in his ‘‘ Oak and Briar,” mentions the “ driz- 
zling” tear. Shakespeare praises the ** purple,” and in 
another passage, the ‘blinding ” tear. Milton speaks of 
“iron” tears in his ‘*I] Penseroso.” Sheridan, in his 
‘‘Lines to Garrick,” talks of ‘‘lingering ” tears. To 
Tennyson, the tear is ‘blissful ;” to Chatterton, it is 
“briny ;” to Coleridge, it is ‘heavy ;” to Prior, it is 
‘* pearly ;” to Pope, it is ‘*génerous ;” to Byron, it is 
‘sullen ;” to Gerald Massey, it is ‘*solemn ;” to George 
P. Morris, it is foolish.” Tennyson compares a tear to 
a tempest. Spenser writes of ‘tears that are but water.” 
Shakespeare describes Cordelia’s tears thus :— 

She shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes. 


Certain epithets seem to have cohered to the tear, such 
as briny and bitter, which are freely used by nearly every 
poct. Beside these, we have tears that are ‘silent ” and 


the exterior of a conventual institution, such as any 
traveller on the Continent must be more or less familiar 
with, will not be without interest to most English readers. 


VIII.—LIFE IN CHINA. 

China and the Chinese! What queer, romantic stories 
used to reach this country respecting both, until the march 
of events opened up the territory to English missionaries, 
travellers, and merchants, who rapidly learned that the 
celestials were, as a body, an exceedingly steady-paced, 
industrious, hard-working people—ruled by despotic, and 
not seldom rapacious, governors, it is true ; but still, for 
the most part, steadily pursuing their daily occupations, 
and accepting the ills as well as the joys of life in the great- 
est contentment of spirit. It is a melancholy fact, however, 
that in spite of the foundling hospitals here and there at. 
tached to a convent of Bonzes or a pagoda, infanticide 


t Rogers, the poet-banker, is an enthusiastic admirer of 
he tear, 
Sweet drop of pure and pearly light ! 
In thee the rays of virtue shine 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 
Ay In another stanza he r efers to the share centrifugal force 
Nd gravitation have in the formation of the tear :— 


He apostrophises it a little extravagantly, | 


IIvn IN cHInaA—(Fvrom a Painting). 
“gloomy,” ‘‘ crystal” and ‘lucid,” ‘quivering ” and 
‘¢ oushing,” and ‘‘ cold,” ‘ warm,” and ‘frozen —surely 
a sufticient variety of terms to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste and soothe the most sentimental, sensible, and 
stolid. The mean velocity of the tear has not yet been 
ascertained. It defies all measurement ; for, according 
to the poets, the tear not only : courses ” down the 
cheeks, but at times ‘‘ trickles, often. melts, frequently 
‘¢oushes,” then despairingly “drops,” and finally “flows,” 


still remains tho creat distinctive crime of China, as of all 


: ‘ a ee 
Asia, from Lebanon to Corea. The light esteem 1 W hich 


women are held, their social degradation, the ce of 
profit in female labour as compared of ag ay oe 
a country where men do work of all kin S ile 
bine to prompt cruel massacres of the innocents. In 


China marriage is universal and ae aD ee at ; 
but there is a strict separation of the sexes, ¢ e- 


trothal is undertaken by the parents or by professed 
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match-makers. A lady’s shoe measures about three and 
a half inches from the heel to the toe. ‘The feet of the 
Tartar women are fortunately left as nature made them ; 
but amongst the Chinese all young girls of the better 
classes are even yet crippled by the well-known tyrant 
custom. In early infancy the feet are tightly and pecu- 
liarly bound, but not enclosed in small shoes, as was at 
one time imagined, and the result is anything but elegant 
or refined. The four small toes are tucked under the 
sole of the foot, of which, after a time, they become a 
part, and the heel is brought forward. ‘Tne process is at 
length complete, stumps have been substituted for the 
ordinary pedal extremities, and the Chinese lady totters 
on her goat’s feet. Our illustration, copied from a draw- 
ing of merit, shows one of the numerous water villages 
to which their extensive river system gives rise. 
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lace, or simply cord with white gros de Londres, and use 
black and white crimped fringe. 
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Theatres and Anusements, 
c > 
Covrent-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 


Royai ITALIAN OPERA } y )_ Ever , 
Oberon. Monday, *t1 Don Giovanni. Tuesday, J1 Barbiere di 
Siviglia. Eight. 


Drunry-LANE.—Phobus'’s Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
‘A Domestic Hercules. Seven. ; > 

Havuanket.—Blue Devils—(Half-past Seven) The Rivals—Uncle’s Will 
—A Kiss inthe Dark. Seven. 

Apetput.—The Green Bushes—The Miiliner’s Holiday. 

Princess’s.—The Great City—Peep-o’-Day. Seven. 

Gairry.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) Zampa—(At Ten) 
Trombaleazar. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- 
suminer Night’s Dream. Seven. sola 

Otympic.—Poppletcn’s Predicaments—Little Em’ly—Paul and Virginia. 


Seven. 


Seven. ; 
Sr. JAMEs’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Hight) Fernande—Only a Half- 
penny. Seven. 


Srranp.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’S.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. 
past Seven. ‘ 

GiopE.—‘Ihe Secret—(At a Quarter to Hight) Marco Spada—Taming the 
Shrew—Board and Residence. Seven. 

Ho.vors.—The Marricd Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. 

New Rovarry.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) The Stranger, ‘ Stranger 
than Ever”—ihe Rendezvous. Half-past Seven. 

VaupEvILLe.—Chisclling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses —(At 
Ten) Don Cartons. Seven. 

OperA Comique.—French Piays. Eight. ee 

SADLER’S WELIS.—Is He Jealous?—(At a Quarter to Eight) Virginius 
—Blue Devils. Seven. 

New Nationan STANDARD.—The Vicar of Wakefield—The Rose of 
Auvergne. Seven. 

RovaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrovus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 
tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PAaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Haru, PiccapsrLty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Kvening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. : 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and rom Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Half- 
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T last the serious revelations of the past few 
months in reference to the wanton destruction 

of infant life have induced public interference in the 
matter, and an Infant Life Protection Society is to be 
formed, having for its first object the introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament for the registration and super- 
vision of nurses or baby-farmers and the children en- 
trusted to their care. The first public meeting was 
held on Tuesday last at the rooms of the Social Science 
Association, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, when Mr. W. 
T. Charley, M.P., took the chair, and opened the pro- 
ceedings by observing that the cases of Charlotte 
Winsor and Margaret Waters had drawn public atten- 
tion to the subject of baby-farming—a system which 
existed in this metropolis to a frightful extent. Thou- 
sands of infants were either drugged or starved to 
death in this country. Since the preliminary meet- 
ing, which had been held at his chambers, 
he had received a large number of offers to 
co-operate in this movement; and one gentleman (Mr. 
F. Peek) had contributed 100/. towards it. It was 
suggested, in order to remedy the evils complained of, 
that all women who took in children to nurse should 
be registered, and that there should be a supervision 
of the children, which could be carried out through 
the existing Poor-law system, as they could be regis- 
tered by the medical officers of unions, and inspected 
by them. The hon. gentleman having concluded by 
observing on the obligation which rested on a Christian 
community to save infant life, the Rev. Oscar F. 
Thorpe, M.A., moved that a society be formed, to be 
called “The Infant Life Protection Society,” 
to which the payment of a guinea should 
constitute membership, and entered into some 


details as to the existence of baby-farming in 


the London parish in which he is labouring. 


This resolution was carried, and then Mr. 


Ernest Hari, the well-known surgeon, moved 


“that the first object of the Society be to 


promote a Bill in Parliament for the regis- 


tration and supervision of nurses and the 


6. SunpAyY.—7'wenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
7. Monday.—Sun sets 4.21 P.M. 

8. Tuesday.—Milton died, 1674. 

9. Wednesday.—Prince of Wales born, 1841. 

. Thursday.—Sun rises 7.12 A.M. 


11. Friday.—St. Martin. Martinmas. 
12. Saturday.—Length of day 8h. 29m. 
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PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


*,* We have a portrait of the late Michael Balfe in preparation, 
but were unable to get it ready for the current number. 


‘ C. (PopLar).—Not sufficiently meritorious for publication. 
4 ‘ tee wall aa ears for you of the writer of 
article, and reply next week. 
hates (GamprA.).—The missing number had been sent 
2} Our office, but we have posted you another copy. The 
price of th f ] . ° ° ° 
dresstaa e fully-trimmed life-size paper patterns of ladies’ 
chasse wii upon the style of the particular design 
~aceas about a it be plain or elaborate, but the average 
Mis Fc ae shillings, which includes postage. 
See aoe ake your blue and green plaid suit with a 
long upper-skirt and {itt db : 
rh gr hiag folaget ed basque with a vest front. Put 
ree bias 1olds of the same, edged with > fri 
the lower skirk: twoontih@esec ee ow amine, on 
sie) Napees ae upper, and one on the paletot. 
Miss Enz: nauk SASL there is any objection to 
giving a gentler 1 a *iss, if he is an old friend, would 
depend, we. think, entirely on how old he is, If he is 
eighty, for instance, there certainly would be no objection 
W. M. H.—There is nothing newer for the hai : 
3 2 lair than chate- 
laines of two or one thick plait of three tresses, Brown 
black, navy blue, plum-colour, or bottle-green cashmere or 
gros grain will make a stylish winter suit for a blonde. 
Mrs. Jones.—For your long black silk dress make a basque 
and over-skirt, and trim with the stylish black and white 
mixed lace, or with black thread lace over white duchess 


We 


children entrusted to their care.” He fully 
concurred in the necessity for such a society as 
this; but he submitted that any Bill on the 
subject should be most carefully framed, so as 
to mect the objections which would be urged 
against it, if in carrying out its provisions 
the State were placed in a quasi parental 
relation to the children, which would hold out an 
inducement to their mothers not to nurse them. He 
thought that the Society would secure public sympathy 
if it confined itself to the registration of nurses and 
the supervision of children, supplementing official 
machinery by the voluntary aid of ladies in the several 
districts of the country, after the plan already in opera- 
tion as regarded the boarding out of pauper children. 
After some discussion on the principles on which the 
Society should proceed, the Chairman was appointed 
the treasurer, with Mr. J. Brendon Curgenven and the 
Rey. Oscar Thorpe, M.A., as the honorary secretaries. 
It is expected that Lord Harrowby, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Charley, M.P., and other.members of Parliament 
will form part of a deputation from the Society to the 
Home Secretary. 


Are we to have peace? It seems not. Though 
Metz has fallen, and its fine army are prisoners, this 
additional German triumph seems rather to diminish 
than augment the chances of an early settlement. 
The French Government will not bend. Will Paris 
be the next to fall? Ten weeks of slow starvation 
did their work in Metz, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand French soldiers have been compelled to lay 
down their arms. The same must inevitably befall 
Paris unless it be relieved from without, and there 
now seems but slight chance of this. On the 16th 
August Bazaine was arrested in his march on Verdun, 
and on that day the blockade of Metz may be con- 
sidered practically to have commenced. The fortress, 
its regular garrison, and its protecting army nobly 
performed their part. There are many and serious 
doubts as to the character of the defence of other 
French fortresses that have succumbed during this 
war, but as to Metz it seems impossible to impugn the 
determination of the resistance. The sufferings must 
have been immense. It was not regularly victualled 
to stand a siege. The King of Prussia says: 
“This is one of the most important events of 
“the month.” We go further. It is one of the most 
important events of the war. At least two hundred 
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thousand perfect soldiers are now practically at liberty 
to march wheresoever they will over France. There 
is no force capable of opposing them, or even a frac- 
tion of them. The German communications are now 
relieved from all serious menace. The besieging army 
round Paris can be reinforced. The other sieges can 
be vigorously pushed on, and when they have been 
completed France will be under such practical and 
manifest subjection that even the Defence Govern- 
ment may perhaps admit that further resistance is in 
vain. However that may be, other people, looking on 
with sorrow and indignation, will see that such resist- 
ance is worse than vain—that it is a positive crime 
against France, for days of occupation of France, 
relief from which seems positively hopeless, represent 
years of retrogression. 


of 


The Registrar-General has just issued his usual 
quarterly return of the marriages, births, and deatlss 
in England, and many of the more important facts it 
discloses are as satisfactory as interesting. It seems 
that the number of persons married in the quarter 
ending June 30, 1870, was 115,136. The return 
comprises marriages in 13,253 churches or chapels, in 
6,341 registered places of worship unconnected with 
the Established Church, and in 627 superintendent 
registrars’ offices, in the quarter. The returns of mar- 
riages and of births are satisfactory. The marriages, 
depressed in the previous spring, in this spring 
quarter approached the average number. The births 


in the summer exceeded the average. The health of 


the people was bad ; the mortality largely exceeded 
the average during the summer months. The country 
districts suffered unusually. Diarrhcea with simple 
cholera, the prevailing epidemic, is in more direct con- 
nection with unhealthy conditions than many other 
diseases, and thousands of the deaths to which it gives 
rise call loudly for effectual measures of relief. In 
April, May, and June marriages are always more 
numerous than in the previous three winter months ; 
and the increase in these three spring months was 
nearly 10,000. 92,982 persons married in 92 days, 
or on an average 1,000 persons married daily. The 
marriage rate of the quarter was 16-9, the average 
rate being 17:1 annually, per 1,000 of population. 
The revival of the marriage rate is most noticeable in 
London, in Cornwall, and in the counties of Gloucester, 
Stafford, Lancaster, York, Durham, and Northumber- 
land. The population engaged in the production of 
coal and iron are recovering from depression, and are 
again marrying and giving in marriage at their usual 
pace. 


An English lady who has just visited the Empress 
of the French contributes some interesting notes on 
the interview. She tells her story so naturally and well 


that we cannot do better than give it in her own 


words, with some slight abridgment of unimportant 
details :— 


‘The other day we left the London fog behind us, and 
flew away to Chiselhurst to see the Empress Engenie. It 
had long been the desire of my heart to see Her Majesty, and 
I said to my young friend, ‘Now is our opportunity ; let us 
not neglect it.’ From a slight mistake on our part it was 
rather late when we reached Camden House, and the Empress 
was already dressed for her usual daily walk. She, how- 
ever, very kindly postponed it for half an hour. She was, 
contrary to my expectation, looking well and cheerful. Her 
conversation about France was hopeful. She evidently be- 
lieves that the majority of the French people still look upon 
her husband as their lawful ruler. Her Majesty was dressed 
in a brown walking costume cf a most lovely shade. The 
petticoat was of brown silk, trimmed with three flounces of 
velvet, over which she wore a tunic and jacket of brown 
merino of the finest texture. The tunic was trimmed with 
flounces of silk of the same shade ; the jacket, like the petti- 
coat, was trimmed with velvet. It was a simple little jacket, 
fitting her lovely shoulders most perfectly, slashed at the 
sides and back, and trimmed all round with one row of velvet 
ribbon an inch and a half wide. At the wrists were deep 
pointed cuffs, with little gold buttons extending from the 
bottom of the sleeve to the point of the cuff, and at the neck 
a small velvet collar. The tunic was very full, and was 
looped up most gracefully. Around her throat she wore a 
white tie with a large bow in front. It was trimmed with 
Brussels lace. Her gloves were silk, very long at the wrists, 
of a light buff colour. Her sun umbrella was of the same 
shade of buff, lined with silk. She wore a smail black straw 
hat, bound round the brim with black silk. The brim was 
narrow and drooping. On the left side was a large black bow. 
Her veil was of black thread lace. In her right hand she 
carried a substantial brown wood cane, of which she made 
good use as a walking stick. She wore no jewellery of any 
kind. I have heard much of the beauty and grace of the 
Empress, but I was not prepared to see a person of such per- 
fect loveliness. She did not look more than _six-and-twenty. 
Her complexion was pale without being pallid, for her lips 
were beautifully red. Her eyes are the most striking feature 
of her face; they are deep blue, almond shaped, the outer 
corners drooping, the lashes thick and long, of the same 
colour as her hair, which is a mingling of amber and garnet, 
In fact, she is all my fancy painted her ; she is lovely ; she is 
divine. The ladies of Her Majesty’s suite wore black hats 
similar to that of the Empress. They all wore silk petticoats, 
with tunics and jackets of some other material. Some of 
them carried canes like the Empress, and those who did not 
carried their umbrellas as such. The gentlemen wore dark- 
grey trousers, black coats, and round-toed boots. The 
Empress walked first, with one gentleman, and the others 
followed by couples. Some of the ladies were very handsome, 
and had that indescribable French air of grace and elegance 
that no other nation has. Chiselhurst is not much of a vil- 
lage ; indeed, I could not find it at all. T saw a few houses 
here and there in clusters, half-hidden behind trees and 
bushes, but really nothing worthy of being called a village— 
begging its pardon. Camden House stands in its own orna- 
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mental grounds, and, although it is of ancient architecture, it 
18 very pretty and picturesque. It is built of red and yellow 
bricks. There is a park at the back. The principal gate is 
very handsome ; it was bought by the owner at the Paris 
Exhibition. Camden House is the property of Mr. Strode, an 
old friend of the Emperor. We were obliged to say adieu to 
the Empress among the ferns and heather, as the hour for our 
train arrived before she had completed her walk.” 


Dow Books. 


From Thistles—Grapes? By Mrs. Exnoarr. 
(Bentley. ) 
We took up this novel with the feeling that a new story 
from Mrs. Hiloart’s practised and vigorous pen could not 
be without interest, and we were not doomed to disap- 
pointment. This is evidently written ‘with a purpose,” as 
suggested by the title ; but the moral pill is sufficiently 
isguised with sweets to render it, while probably sub- 
tracting nothing from its efficacy, considerably more palat- 
able than if manipulated by less able hands. The scene 
Selected for the movements of the story is an old abbey 
town of aristocratic bearing, a near neighbour to the 
newer, bustling, manufacturing St. Bede’s, of which the 
author had previously written so well, and both may be 
readily recognised beneath their thin disguise, and 
localised on the map. As is the case in the writer's 
previous novels, the amenities and drawbacks to life in a 
county town, socially considered, are graphically portrayed, 
though occasionally, perhaps, with just a trifle too 
much bitterness. The central figure of the plot is Dr. 
Langton, head-master of the grammar-shool, whose rela- 
tion to Dick Girling, the prutish “ clod ” who meets his 
‘death at the hands of the public hangman, renders the 
contrast between the two so dramatically striking, the end 
80 tragic, and points with such stinging force the moral 
of the story. Then we are introduced to some charming 
women, verities whom one can take a genuine interest in, 
and not mere puppets in the hands of a shrewd exhibitor. 
Like all Mrs, Eiloart’s books, it is noticeable for its 
Strong, homely common sense, side by side with which— 
may we not write of them as having a closer relation- 
ship?—runs a healthful thread of romance, albelief in youth- 
ful love and early marriage as a substantial ground of 
true domestic happiness. She evidently despises Greek 
and Latin as a training for boys, and vigorously cham- 
Plons the modern languages and the ‘ useful,” which 
would seem to mean from her point of view a legal or a 
Commercial training. Indeed, it is rather amusing occa- 
Slonally to see how thorough-paced is her dislike to the 
Classics and antiquarian studies—even science, if not of 
the most unquestionably “ practical” kind. The follow- 
Ing will afford a fair notion of this trait in its happier 
expression :— 
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THE DOCTOR’S STUDY. 

The upholsterer had done his part towards this apartment : 
it was perhaps the best-furnished room fin all St. Ewald’s. 
But you saw in a moment on entering it,'that it was not the up- 
holsterer alone who had been at work ; that overall the appoint- 
ments a scholar and a student had presided, a man who loved 
his books and lived with and for them, to whom they had 
grown year after year to be the chief interest and aim of life ; 
So that to many men, whose interests and aims were of the 
world, worldly—to whom the living present instead of the 
ie past, the politics, hopes, struggles, movements of cur 

ime, 
sreater moment than the right conjugation of a Greek verb, 
or the most delicate interpretation of a Latin idiom, —to whom 
the laughter of girls, and the prattle of children, even the 
exuberant shouts of boys, and all the ceaseless hum and. stir 

hat pervade this workaday world in the quictest village as 
well as in the greatest city were parts of that life-music with- 
out which their feet would weary to keep pace with its move- 
ments, this room so cold, so still, speaking as it did of a dead 
learning anda bygone literature, struck with a chillness even 
deeper than they felt when they passed under the low postern 
and the down-hanging laurels into the old-world abbey garden, 
With its grass-covered paths and moss-grown trees. 


As an illustration of another kind we will quote a 
pleasant passage referring to one of the freshest and most 
Winsome characters in the volumes :— 


DREAMLAND. 


- . . But let us be thankful for the priceless moments of 
happiness that are sometimes given us. Aye, even though 
they are based upon the veriest delusion that ever chained 
the senses. Let the waking be as bitter as it may, not the 
less we have had the dream, and all the dreary after hours of 
a lifetime cannot rob us of its recollections. Granted that we 
were in a fool’s paradise, but it was a paradise after all! And 
perhaps Grace Rosslyn was not altogether to be pitied, be- 
cause this bright winter morning she was rejoicing in a love 
hat was never to be hers, and believing in a future that she 
should never sce. 


It is this bright, handsome “Grace” and her good- 
Coking, but rather commonplace cousin Charles, that 
make up, with the Doctor and Dick Girling, the central 
actors of the story. Grace was a genius, but with all 
her cleverness she was a thorough woman. ‘‘ She had no 
Craving for a solitary pinnacle on the temple of Fame. 

hatever heights she aspired to climb, she hoped it would 

@ hand in hand with another, higher, nobler, stronger 
than herself.” The plot, though comparatively simple, 
We have no intention of disclosing, as we would rather 
Send our readers to the volumes to discover it for them- 
Selves ; but there are just a few incidental matters upon 
Which a word or two will be permissible. 

Ve do not know bow extensive Mrs. Ejloart’s acquaint- 
‘nce with the Church or Dissent may be, but this is cer- 
ain, she must have been either exceptionally fortunate 
‘o have invariably met with such paragons as the Dissent- 
Mg ministers of all her stories are represented to be, or 
ler experiences of the Established Church must have 
fen peculiarly unhappy to have furnished her with 
Nothing but the dry bones that she has been wont to 
Sketch, We, on the other hand, have known those who, 
Notwithstanding their strong leaning to Dissent, have in 
cir labours amongst the poor been painfully impressed 
With the tendency of Dissenters to sink the pastor in the 
Preacher, leaving it for their brethren of the Establish- 
Ment to accomplish the arduous house-to-house parish 
Work of the week, and apparently considering theirs to 


the loves and charities of our daily life, seemed of | 
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have ended with the delivery of two elaborately prepared 
essays on the Sunday. Then, again, Mrs. Hiloart’s boys. 
They are quite irrepressible, turning up everywhere, and 
such boys, too! Here is a sample :— 


—— Bertie, a thick-set little fellow, with curly hair that 
was never smooth, and a round, good tempered face that was 
never clean, and with jacket and trousers that had an in- 
veterate habit of acquiring all the dirt they could, and of 
epane themselves persistently into holes at the knees and 
elbows. 


Now, if our author has a special weakness, it is for 
boys of this stamp ; but while we are ready to join with 
her in appreciation, and that to the full, of this particular 
“‘ Bertie,” and some of the fine specimens of ** Young 
England” that she has introduced to her boys’ books, 
we cannot but think she pushes things too far when one 
18 apparently asked to admire, in a story of really serious 
moral-import, well-trained (?) lads who talk to their 
parents of its “raining like blazes,” and who, in defiance 
of a father’s strongest wishes, though, apparently, to the 
Supreme satisfaction of the mother, jump from the table 
two or three times during breakfast, in the presence of 
visitors, to stand on their heads in the centre of the 
room! It is a little curious, by the way, to note that in 
most—we think we may safely say all—of Mrs, Eiloart’s 
stories she introduces boys of this ultra-boisterous type 
at every opportunity, but never, by any chance, has a 
word for girls, not, that is, until they assume long petti- 
coats and are ready for the more serious business of love- 
making. Her boys are, on the whole, doubtless fair 
Specimens enough in their way of healthy English juve- 
nility, but they would be none the worse, not to say all 
the better, for a little higher polish, or at least deeper 
innate tenderness, and even healthy boys occasionally 
develop such virtues without necessarily becoming ‘‘Morn- 
ing Dewdrops” or ‘‘ Gathered Blossoms.” 

These, however, are minor, and comparatively unim- 
portant matters. On the whole, the story is as tho- 
roughly entertaining as it is bracing in its moral tone. If 
crime is introduced, it is not, as in the ordinary modern 
sensational ladies’ novel, to form the staple of the book, 
and afford excitement simply by its intricacy and heinous- 
ness, but to subserve a far higher object. There is an 
earnest purpose, unobtrusive, but unmistakable, running 
through its most charming descriptions and telling dramatic 
contrasts—an evident seeking to grapple with many of 
the most painful problems presented by the social life of 
our time. 


A Handy Book on Matters Matrimonial, by Sexa- 
genarius (Houlston and Sons), explains in some forty 
pleasantly-written chapters the why and wherefore of 
marriage, according to law and practice in Great Britain. 
This is the main object of the book, but incidentally the 
author refers to the marriage customs of other nations 
and various ages. Here and there we notice some slight 
inaccuracies, or at least misleading passages, as when we 
read, ‘‘ No marriage can be legally contracted between 
any member of the reigning royal family and a subject of 
the empire,” where it should obviously have been added, 
‘without the consent of the sovereign ;” but, on the 
whole, the book is a useful one, and bears throughout the 
marks of a sound judgment and a good heart. 


Walter’s Escape, by J. B. De Liefde (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is a spirited story of bold adventure for 
boys. As in the author’s previous writings, the actors and 
accessories are Dutch, and are described with mnch vivid- 
ness and vigour. 


sHuste and the Drama. 


— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


TuE short season of opera during the month of Novem- 
ber, now become an established institution, was inaugu- 
rated on Monday night by a performance of Mozart’s 
opera, /t Flauto Magico. It is proposed to continue the 
series to twenty-four performances, the following operas, 
among others, being announced to be produced: Roberto 
il Diavolo, Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, Dinorah, Faust 
and Marguerite, Lucrezia Borgia, Maydeth, Il Flauto 
Magico, Le Nozze de Figaro, Don Giovanni, Fidelio, 
Medea, Semiramide, and Oberon ; so that, if the promises 
are faithfully carried out, the short series in the off season 
cannot fail to be as musically interesting as the full sea- 
son, when novelties are more expected. That the operas 
will be well rendered may be inferred from the list of the 
names of the artists already engaged to sing the principal 
parts. This list includes the following : Malle. Titiens, 
Mdlle, Scalchi, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mdlle. Madigan, 
Mdlle. Leon Duval, Mdlle. Sinico, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mdlle. Ima di Murska, Signor Vizzani, Signor 
Bettini, Signor Rinaldini, Mr. W. Morgan, Signor Fan- 
celli, Signor Foli, Signor Ciampi, Signor Caravoglia, 
Signor Tagliafico, Signor Casaboni, Signor Antonucci, 
and Signor Cotogni, together with other artists not yet 
named who may be expected to appear during the season. 
The band, somewhat weaker in numbers than upon more 
important occasions, is nevertheless a very good one, and 
is to be conducted at times by Signor Arditi and by 
Signor Bevignani. The performance on Monday night 
was conducted by Signor Bevignani. Mdlle. Ima di 
Murska, who was well received, was in capital voice, and 
the audience gave also a most enthusiastic welcome to 
Mdlle, Titiens on her appearance upon the stage, and 
showed by frequent applause how great was the influence 
and effect of her magnificent singing upon the minds of 
her hearers. Previous to the performance of the opera, 
“God Save the Queen,” according to Costa’s arrange- 
ment, was sung. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


The new theatre opened on Saturday is one of the most 
elegant buildings of the kind in London. An entrance of 
modest but tasteful character in the Strand leads to the 
stalls and boxes, admission to the other parts of the house 
being gained in Holywell-street and Wych-street. The 
decorations and arrangements of the theatre are of the 
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most artistic and costly character, and display a certain 
amount of refinement rare among the theatresin London, 
and contribute greatly to induce a, pleasant and comfort- 
able feeling in the minds of the Visitors. The theatre 
was filled in every part by an audience who keenly 
enjoyed a most artistic performance of the three pieces 
provided as a programme. The artists were Mdme. 
Déjazet and her company from Paris, the orchestra being 
of French musicians conducted by M. Eugéne Déjazet. 
The first piece, Un Soir quil Neigeait, a trfle with little 
plot and Jess passion, depends entirely for its interest upon 
the talent of the actors. In the second pice, Les Prés St. 
Gervais, Mdme. Déjazet appeared in her original character, 
Le Prince de Conti, and the delicacy, grace, and piquancy 
of her acting was marvellous. The farce, Les Forfaits de 
Pipermans brought the performances to a conclusion. As 
fitting and proper upon every inaugural occasion, ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen ” was sung, with the solos by Mdlle. Du 
Maurier and Mr. Heywood. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was present. At the conclusion of the 
principal piece he was pleased to express to the managers 
the gratification he had felt at the performance, and 
especially complimented Mdme. Déjazet. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 

THE second part of Bayard Taylor’s trauslation of Faust will 
appear next spring. 

Mdme. Pauline Viardot has arrived in London for the season 
from Baden-Baden. 

War is, we understand, the title of the comedy by Mr. 
Robertson in preparation at the St. James’s Theatre. 

A course of lectures for ladies is announced at Cambridge, 
under the management of Mr. Sedgwick, of Trinity. 

The work on London which Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has 
written and Gustave Doré has illustrated will be out shortly. 

M. Gounod, with his wife and family, is residing at Black- 
heath. An Italian journal announces his arrival at Florence ! 

The Princess of Wales has graciously permitted Lady 
William Lennox to dedicate her new valse, ‘‘Denmark’s Rose,” 
to her royal highness. 

It is said that a fever-nest in High-street, Islington, known 
as Rose and Crown-court, is to be demolished, to make room 
for a playhouse. 

The managers of several of the London theatres have been 
officially requested not to allow the ‘ Cancan” to be danced 
on the boards of their establishments. 


A four-act drama, by Mr. Burnand, will shortly be produced 
at the Adelphi, together with a new comic drama, in which 
Miss Furtado will reappear. 


We are glad to learn that Alexander Dumas is recovering. 
He had fatigued himself too much during his journey to 
Spain. Before he fell sick he was finishing a lengthy work 
on the life and country of the Cid. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, who is still in Jerusalem, has made good 
progress with the picture which has for some time past occu- 
pied his attention. His health is re-established. He will 
probably visit England for a short time in a few months. 

Another attempt will be made next year to revive the 
** Ancient Concerts,” which will have Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Cambridge as commander-in-Chief, and Mr, Barnby as 
conductor. 

Mdme. Colonna and her ‘troupe dansante,” whose peculiar 
evolutions at the Alhambra so provoked the indignation of the 
Middlesex magistrates as to lead to the withdrawal of the 
dancing licence from that establishment, have been engaged at 
Miss Alleyne’s theatre—the Globe. 


The old burlesque entitled The Stranger Stranger than Ever, 
which had a very long run when produced two years ago at 
the Qucen’s Theatre, has been revived at the Royalty Theatre. 
This stupid travesty on Kotzebue’s once popular, but now 
almost forgotten, play is too well known to need a detailed 
description. 

The funeral of the late Mr, Balfe took place on Wednesday 
last week, when a number of private and professional friends 
attended the interment of this eminent composer in Kensal- 
green Cemetery. ‘The remains were removed from Rowney 
Abbey, Ware, Hertfordshire. It is understood that a me- 
morial will be raised in honour of the deceased musician. 

Several months ago an intimate friend of Miss Charlotte 
Cushman received a letter from her in Rome, in which she 
said that she was slowly dying of a cancer, and that she 
would never again be able to see her native land, much as she 
desired it. We are happy to learn that this gloomy prophecy 
is not likely to be fulfilled. Miss Cushman has greatly im- 
proved in health. 

Miss Louisa Pyne recently gave a concert at Arundel in the 
dark, Just before eight o'clock all the gas in the town went 
out, Everybody, including the Mayor, was rushing about 
wildly for candles and lamps; and the hall was lighted with 
a dismal row of ‘‘dips.” The performance was successful, 
however, and the gentleman who played the snuffers was en- 
cored several times. 

The catalogue of the works of Mr. George Cruikshank jg 
nearly ready for publication. It will be illustrated by many 
original etchings by the artist from copper and steel plates, 
also by wood blocks and fac-similes, and comprise descriptions 
of many thousands of works, including etchings, glyphographs, 
lithographs, and woodcuts; likewise a list of books which 
have been illustrated by the artist. This catalogue has been 
prepared by Mr. G. W. Reid, of the British Museum. 

A dramatic performance, under the yatronage of 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Prince and Prigtee of “Teck Bee 
other distinguished persons, is announced to be given at 
Kingston-on-Thames on the 10th inst., in aid of the Captain 
Relief Fund, On Sunday morning the Vicar of Kingston (the 
Rev. A. Williams), in his Sermon, pointedly referred to the 
proposed entertainment, and solemnly warned those who 
should attend the performance that their offerings could not 
be acceptable, and that the cries of the widows and orphans 
wentt rise up in judgment against their laughter and merri- 
ment. 

The picture season may be now said to have fairly com- 
menced by the opening of the French Gallery in Pall-mall 
and of the Dudley at the Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly. ‘‘ Inter 
arma artes silent.” The war would seem to have had a pre- 
judicial effect upon Mr. Wallis’s collection, heretofore une of 
the best in London, his Continental pictures being eueie or a 
numerous nor, to speak in general terms, of such =i aan 
as usual. Nor, though there are in his gallery the dit ley of 
both foreign and native, of great value, is the display o 

aes v5 t eat uite up to the mark of 
British pictures, viewed collectively, 4 Bitrenihehe rth 
former exhibitions in the same place. &” revanche, the 

wrest ards the quantity and the 
Dudley collection is, both as reg Soret Ghani helowtih 
quality of the works on view, rather abov OWa vie 


average standing. 
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INDOOR AND OUTDOOR COSTUMES. 


MONGST the latest noveities that are be- 
fA. ginning to crowd the shop-windows of 
first-class establishments, are costumes or suits 
destined especially for the street, but arranged 
to be worn also in the house. Suits of black 
gros grain thickly repped, demi-lustrous, and of 
blue or purple tinge, trimmed with velvet, 
flounces, and fringe, remain the standard 
costume for ladies of any age. Costumes of 
the dark, invisible tints—green, blue, brown, 
and plum-colour—are seen in profusion ; 
sailor blue and garnet suits, part silk, part 
velvet, are shown for young laties. The cash- 
mere suits rival the silk in beauty, and in ex- 
pense. Indeed, many are partly composed of 
silk, the under-skirt being richest gros grain, 
and the over-dress fine cashmere. 

Tux Rounp Sxirt.—To give details, most 
costumes consist of four pieces—viz., the skirt, 
upper-skirt, basque, and paletot. The round 
or lower skirt measures from three yards and 
a half to three and three-fourths in width. It 
contains a very broad gored front breadth, a 
broad side gore, and two straight back 
breadths each three-quarters of a yard wide. 
The same round effect may be given to skirts 
with two side gores and a single straight 
breadth behind. To be considered stylish, the 
skirt must touch the floor all round, except 
just in front, though comfort and cleanliness 
dictate that it should escape the ground. 
The front breadth and side gores are sewed 
plainly to the belt, without their usual slight 
gathers or the pleat on each seam, the entire 
fullness being massed behind in French 
gathers, and so important is it to have the 
front of the dress flat that strings to tie the 
skirt back are placed in the side seams of both 
upper and lower skirts. Few skirts are lined, 
as heavy materials are now most used. The 
facing is of a stiff cloth. Skirt braid is 
sewn between the facing and the skirt ma- 
terial, or else the material is turned up on the 
facing in the old-fashioned way. 

Over-skints.—Over-skirts are elaborate, 
and show great variety in design, scarcely any 
two being exactly alike. They are generally 
long, however, and with apron front, a longer 
side gore, and two long full back wicths cut 
off to give a square effect. This is caught up to 
the belt on each side in a great cluster of folds, 
and is held back by tapes in a way that produces a 
bouffant appearance. Others have the back widths 
elaborately draped, each side different, and a scarf and 
pendant in the centre, or else the back widths are folded 
lengthwise, part of the upper edge is detached from the 
belt, trimmed handsomely, and left standing out to give 
increased size. All silk skirts retain the full bouffant 
back ; but cashmeres, on the contrary, cling 
to the figure, are very simply draped, and 
some of the prettiest are buttoned down the 
front width. It is best for ladies who make 
their own dresses to attempt only the sim- 
plest over-skirts, as those intricately draped 
require the skill cf an experienced modiste 
to give them that chic and grace, without 
which they are positively clumsy and dowdy. 

Basques.—An over-skirt has come to be 
considered essential to a stylish costume, 
and a basque is hardly less so. Scarcely a 
plain round waist is to be seen. Every cor- 
sage has a basque of some sort attached, and 
this basque completes the costume for the 
house. The vest front and the postillion 
back are important features of the basque. 
The narrow vest, pointed below the waist, 
and extending up the front, is of the mate- 
rial of the trimming, whether silk or velvet. 
1i may be made separately, like a waistcoat, 
or sewed to the corsage ; or it may be simu- 
lated on the corsage. The vest buttons up 
closely to the throat, and a row of raised 
trimming outlines it on the corsage. Many 
dresses have merely a row of raised trimming 
placed in vest shape, and a row of Valen- 
ciennes standing inside. The dress can 
then be worn buttoned up high about the 
throat, or turned down as low as the lace 
and trimming. The front of postillion 
basques is usually pointed ; sometimes it is 
in two soft points (without whalebones, and 
finished by trimming), or else with a stiff 
point four inches long, with whalebones in 
each dart, and finished at the edge with cord 
like a regular dress front. The first is becom- 
ing to slender figures, the latter to those more ih 

eshy. A double piping cord of silk ex- mm 
tends round the front of the dress to the side 
seams. Worth’s newest basques have two 
darts and a side form in the fronts, and 
double side bodies behind—a fashion espe- 

ecially becoming to stout ficures. The 
double side bodies are designed to give the 
fullness necessary for the very bouffant 
postillion, @ pleat being allowed below the 
waist 1n each seam. The postillion, when 
pleated into shape, 18 merely a square formed 
of a broad treble or quadruple box-pleat. It 
is lined with silk, or with velvet, like the 
trimming, and interlined with stiff crinoline. 
When finished, it stands out almost straight 
behind, resting on the full over-skirt, and 
supplying the place of a sash, The lining 
comes down below the edge of the upper 
material, like a piping fold, and is the only 
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| trimming considered necessary. Altogether, the vest and 
| postillion make ajaunty-and stylish basque, much hand- 
somer than the flat postillions worn last season. The 
basque, with double side bodies and a front form, is 
especially becoming to stout figures, as its many seams 
break the large roundness. For slender figures, a very 
different basque is advised. It may have the vest front, 
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but there is no postillion, and the back has 
merely a seam down the centre, without side- 
bodies. The basque is square, not sloping 
shorter on the hips, and each seam is left open 
below the waist. The handsome facing of the 
basque appears at the edges as a piping, and 
there is no other trimming used. A small sash 
bow and ends of the materiai of the trimming 
are sewn on the back, but there is no belt. 
Corsages are worn higher about the throat 
than during the summer, and finished with a 
narrow bias band, scarcely more than a bind- 
ing. Shoulder seams remain short and high. 
The sleeves of many handsome dresses are 
sewn in without cord. Vests and plain 
fronts are buttoned the entire length, with 
buttons the size of a silver dime made of 
nearly flat moulds, covered with the material 
of the trimming. Two bows, also of the 
trimming material, doubled straight, and with 
fringed ends, are placed in front, one on the 
chest, the other where the belt would be. 
Belts and sashes, though not entirely dis- 
pensed with, are no longer important. A 
larger bow than those described for the front 
of the dress, and made in the same way, is 
sometimes attached to the back, as a sort of 
sash. Waists are neither long nor short, but 
are fitted to the natural figure, an absolute 
necessity in basques, where much of the beauty 
of the fit depends on following the taper of the 
waist, and giving the proper spring over the 
hips. The secret of the perfect fit of a French 
dress is in its ease. ‘The waist is made loose 
enough for the wearer to move about in, to 
pinch up an inch or two at its snuggest part, 
and to lift her arms as high as she chooses ; 
yet not a wrinkle is to be seen in the corsage. 
Healthy embonpoint is more admired now than 
fragility, but if any compression of the figure 
is thought necessary, it must be done by 
the corsets, and not with the dress corsage, 
where the seams show every strain. 
SLEEVES.—The sleeve most used for the 
basques we have just described is the duchesse 
—a close-fitting coat-sleeve, open in the outer 
seam from the wrist half-way to the elbow, 
filled in with lace or fringe, and fastened 
together by two small bows of ribbon. This 
is dressy and stylish, and is seen on most silk 
basques. For cashmere and wool garments is 
a coat-sleeve wide at the wrist, and finished 
with a broad square mousquetaire cuff of 
velvet or silk, with stiff lining to keep it in 
shape round the arm. A piping cord, or short, 
thick bullion fringe, surrounds the cuff. The 


. gsabot sleeve remains in favour, and is improved by being 


trimmed from the armhole down the entire length of the 
sleeve, Flowing sleeves are narrower than those lately 
worn, and are confined to outer garments for street wear. 

PatErots.—Wadded and flannel-lined paletots com- 
plete the outdoor costume. These are longer than those 
worn in the summer, fit the figure more nearly, but are 
slashed in the same way, and are otherwise 
unchanged in shape. The sleeves are widely 
flowing and pointed, or else they are but 
half open and trimmed outside in the 
duchesse fashion. 

CasaQqueEs.—Simpler suits than those just 
mentioned have merely a long casaque and 
single skirt. The novelty that distinguishes 
the winter casaques is the trimming put on 
to outline a basque and vest, in order to 
make the garment give the effect of an upper 
skirt and basque. The front has buttons 
and button-holes the entire length, but is 
only fastened as low as the waist. The belt 
is four folds of silk or velvet, with a small 
sash bow and short, narrow fringed ends. 
Coat-sleeves beneath flowing sleeves are 
used. A Watteau fall is seen on the back of 
cashmere casaques. A long black cashmere 
casaque, thickly wadded or lined with flan- 
nel, is purchased to be worn with a black 
silk or coloured skirt. The trimmings are 
thick cord passementeries, and fringe with 
deeply-netted heading, or else folds of gros 
grain with bullion fringe, or the soft, flossy, 
crimped fringe. 

TRIMMINGS.—Flounces are arranged in 
new ways that make them still the most 
stylish trimmings. Two or three ruffles are 
preferred to one wide flounce. Side pleat- 
ings are losing favour. One of the prettiest 
fashions is easily copied. Three bias silk 
flounces, each an eighth of a yard wide, are 
faced top and bottom, or else lined through- 
out, with velvet that peers over each edye. 
They are then formed in broad box-pleats, 
and each pleat is gathered an inch from the 
top, thus producing a fluted, tassel-like 
ornament, very simple, buteffective. These 
three rufiles, separated by their own width 
and the lowest an eighth of a yard from the 
bottom, are then placed straight round the 
skirt. These look handsome in black, brown, 
or garnet silk, with velvet facing of the same 
shade, in black with white lining, or in 
cashmere with yros-grain facings of the same 
shade. ‘wo flounces, each eight inches 
wide, are also in favour, the upper lapping 
over the lower, and a heading of narrow 
folds serving for both. ‘The lower edges are 
fringed with fringe of any width, from the 
narrow Tom Thumb to that with broad 
netted heading. Silk flounces made in this 
way are often finished with narrow ruffles of 
velvet. When asingle deep flounce is used 
it is very wide, is always trimmed with a 
narrow _rufile on the lower fedge, and has a 
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broad heading of folds, interspersed with small bows. On 
a black silk dress the folds are alternately velvet and silk, 
and both these materials form the bows. Few plain bias 
Velvet bands are used, but there are many pleated and 
gathered velvet flounces. The velvet may be either 


Straight or bias, and is oftenest used on silk dresses in 
pleated ruffles, alternating with others of silk. In select- 
ing black velvet for trimming silk great care should be 
taken in matching the shades, as blue-black velvet ap- 


pears to poor advantage on jet-black silk. No satin 
is used this season, but much gros grain and gros de 
Londres is seen on woollen goods. 

No matter what trimming is on lower -skirts of silk 
costumes, over-skirts are almost invariably finished with 


fringe, and the paletot trimming matches that on the over- 
skirt. The heading for fringes is either passementerie or 
the hand-made trimming of the lower skirt. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Fig, 1—Evenrna Toretre.—Skirt of white sil | 
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trimmed with a deep-pleated flounce headed by a puftin 
and two upright frills of white tulle. The tunic of green | 
Satin is trimmed with deep white lace headed with a row 
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In our number for August 27, we gave 
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lished in our last number; and, indeed, from these 
comprehensive designs ladies of taste should have no 
difficulty in selecting those most suitable for their 


own individual purposes in the taultifarious uses to 
which embroidery may be applied. But there is still 
another application of the same idea which we may illus- 


trate with advantage—that of monograms. These, 
specially fashionable just now, worked in the manner we 
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have described for the initials and tastefully designed, 
may be made to have a pretty effect—less elaborate, it is 


_ true than crests—but more within the wants of middle- 
| class families. Any si 
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of course be mainly suggestive, but those we give, em- 
bracing, as they do, very different styles—from simple 
marking upwards—will be quite sufficient to show to any 
lady of ordinary tact how to arrange her own initials in 
the most suitable manner. 


Che Househeeper. 


PICKLES. 
(Concluded) 

NDIA pickle of cucumbers, which is the most excellent of 
all the high-flavoured condiments, one spoonful going a 
great way, is made by sun-drying thirty old, full-grown 
cucumbers, which have first been pared and split, had the 
seed taken out, been salted, and let stand twenty-four hours. 
The sun should be permitted to dry, ‘not simply drain 
them. When they are moderately dry—i.e., reduced to a 
state between that of a dried apple and a chip—wash them 
with vinegar and place them in layers in a jar, alternating 
them with a layer of horse-raddish, mustard-seed, garlic, and 
onions for each layer of cucumbers. Boil in one quart of 
vinegar one ounce of ginger, half an ounce of allspice, and the 
same of turmeric. When cool, pour this over the cucumbers, 
tie up tightly, and set away. This pickle requires several 
months to mature it, but is delicious when old, keeps admir- 

ably, and goes a great way. 

Tomatoes are, after cucumbers, the best foundation for a 
pickle. An excellent Green Tomato Pickle is made from a 
peck of green tomatoes sliced and laid in salt for two days, 
when they are to be drained and put into the kettle, in com- 
bination with half a dozen onions similarly sliced, the to- 
matoes and onions put in layers alternately with layers of a 
mixture of the following spices: one quarter of a pound of 
mustard, same of white mustard-seed, one ounce of cloves, 
one ounce ground ginger, one ounce ground pepper, same of 
allspice, all well mixed together. Pour over all enough 
vinegar to cover well, boil till clear, cool, put into a jar, adda 
pint of salad oil, and cover well. 

French Pickle is another formula for the above. It de- 
mands, of green tomatoes one half peck ; six large onions ; 
one cabbage ; six peppers; two tablespoonfuls of allspice ; 
the same of cloves and of salt ; a few blades of mace; half a 
pound of white mustard-seed, and four tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar. The spice must all be ground, mix them to- 
gether with the sliced tomatoes and onions, cover with vine- 
gar in a preserving kettle, and boil three hours. 

Green Tomato Sweet Pickle has been much approved. It 
demands : tomatoes, one peck; onions, one dozen; brown 
sugar, two pounds; mustard-seed, half a pound; and one 
ounce each of allspice, cloves, ground pepper, and ground 
ginger. Slice the tomatoes and onions, add half a pint of 
salt, let stand twenty-four hours, drain well, put in a preserv- 
ing kettle in layers alternate with the mixed spices, and boil 
slowly until clear. 

Universal Pickles, Crow-chows, or Picolilics are appetisers in 
which the mixture of vinegar and spices is more important 
than the green basis of vegetables, which, indeed, may 
embrace almost any kind of small and succulent vegetable, 
and even fruit. There are many recipes for these, but the 
ones I give will be found all of them moderate in cost, casy 
of preparation, and adequate to the wants of any small 
family. 

Hot-pot.—Boil with six quarts of vinegar one pound of salt, 
one-fourth of a pound of cloves, the same of ginger; one 
ounce each of mace, cayenne pepper, white pepper, and long 
pepper ; two ounces of mustard-seed, and half a pound of 
eschalots. To this mixture in your jar add any kind of 
fruit or vegetables that may suit your fancy, from cauliflower 
to radish pods. The proportion of ingredients here is ex- 
cellent, and imparts a very fine flavour to the pickle. 

Yellow Pickle.—Take one pound grated horse-radish ; two 
pounds white mustard-seed ; one pound black mustard-seed ; 
two ounces each of mace, uutmegs, cloves, allspice, and 
ground white pepper ; four ounces of turmeric; a large tea- 
cupful of ground mustard ; four tablespoonfuls of celery-sced ; 
eight cloves of garlic ; half a pound ground ginger, and four 
pounds brown sugar. These ingredients are to be put into a 
six-gallon jar, with four gallons of vinegar. Any kind of 
green vegetables may be added, after they have been first 
scalded, then dried in the sun for one or two days. This 
mixture cannot be surpassed. A jar of it is very convenient 
in one’s pantry, as, during the whole vegetable and fruit 
season, something may be continually contributed to its con- 
tents until they are as various as one can well imagine. 

Sweet Pickles.—There are many recipes for making a sweet 
pickle of fruit, all of which are complicated and tedious. The 
following, which will answer equally for damsons, plums, 
cherries, apricots, and peaches, serves every purpose of a fine- 
flavoured, handsome pickle, of good keeping qualities, and has 
the advantage of giving but little trouble : Prepare your fruit 
as for preserving, stoning it, and to seven pounds of fruit take 
three and one-half pounds clean brown sugar, one pint of 
vinegar, and one ounce each of cinnamon in sticks, sprig mace, 
and cloves. Put the fruit into a jar, boil the vinegar and 
spices together, and pour it over the fruit, letting it stand for 
two days. Then pour the vinegar off again, put it on to 
boil, and when hot pour in the fruit and boil altogether until 
they are clear and transparent. This does just as well as the 
repeated scaldings usually recommended. 

Peaches.—To pickle peaches, the simplest is the, best way. 
‘Take five large peaches,wipe them with a coarse cloth, fill a 
Jar with them, drop in a small handful of black peppers, cover 
all with vinegar, cold, and your pickle is made. 

Grapes.—Fill a jar with ripe grapes; to each gallon of 
fruit add one pound of white sugar. Cover with cold vinegar. 

Walnuts.—Take a peck of walnuts tender enough to be 
pee punctured by a pin; put them in a jar and pour over 

hee. strong brine, boiling hot. In a fortnight they 
Bore nave begun to brown considerably, when they should be 
Restors ceed, and laid in the sun until they turn black. 
of WineeRE with the clean jar, and having boiled two gallons 

. of two ounces each of allspice, cloves, and whole 
grains o* Tepper, and alittle mace, pour this spiced vinegar 
hot over them." Attersizmoths an excellent catsup may b 

ade of this pickle, pars ee sate yet 
mac 1. -? OY Mashing the walnuts (which have be- 
come soft) boiling them in the vj Meares pe 
through asieve. ‘This will kee e vinegar, and straining all 
for eating so is Pp many years, and is very fine 

Catsup.—For ordinary purposes the m “ 
that a from tomatoes. There are ney ae Dae 
of them do not teach how to make a catsup that will resist 
the natural tendency of a watery vegetable like the tomato to 
ferment, sour, and grow mouldy. The ollowin s recipe is for a 
Tomato Soy that is fine flavoured and will keep: Take one 
peck ripe tomatoes, free from dust, &c.; eight tablespoonfuls 
mixed mustard, four tablespoonfuls of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ground black pepper; one half tablespoonful of all- 


spice ; four pods of red pepper ; simmer the ingredients three 
hours, strain through a sieve, add one quart of vinegar, sim- 
mer ten minutes longer ; then pour it in small bottles, cork 
tightly, and keep in a cool place. 

Oysters.—Pickled oysters can scarcely be classed among 
pickles, since the vinegar is added to preserve the oysters, 
not the oysters to preserve the vinegar. I subjoin the follow- 
ing, however, as an incomparable way of preparing the incom- 
parable bivalve. Take of oysters six quarts ; salt, four table- 
spoonfuls ; vinegar half a pint; of black pepper, whole, 
allspice, and mace, each two tablespoonfuls ; of cloves two 
dozen. Drain all the liquor from the oysters, add the spices 
to it, boil fifteen minutes, skimming carefully, then put in the 
oysters and boil till they are done, which will be when they 
are nicely plumped. 


Motherly Calhs with Pouny Housekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. 


BEECHER. 


XVI.—MARKETING. 


T is very important that every lady should understand how 
to select and purchase such stores as may be needed in 
her family. This knowledge must be acquired in girlhood. 
Mothers should allow their daughters to accompany them 
occasionally in their market expeditions, quietly explaining, 
as they pass from one stall to another examining the various 
articles needed, their reasons for rejecting or purchasing. We 
are inclined to ‘‘put off,” from day to day, this part of our 
domestic instructions, which our daughters greatly need ; ‘‘ we 
are too busy,” “‘ina great hurry,’’ and ‘‘ can’t be hindered” by 
answering the thousand ‘‘ whys and wherefores” with which 
young children follow us. It 1s, to be sure, something of an 
annoyance, but very trifling compared with the pleasure our 
daughters will take in going with us through our daily rounds 
if we begin this training while they are small. Let them 
occasionally make a few purchases themselves ; give them 
their choice from among certain unimportant articles, and then 
explain the rule by which they will know how to select the 
best or reject the imperfect. Such lessons must begin early, 
or, ere we are aware, our little girl has discarded her dolls 
and stands by our side, a lovely woman : and before we realise 
this bewildering change the voice of the charmer has awaked 
another love in her heart, for which she leaves father and 
mother for a new home and new cares. Happy for usif we 
have so taught her that this new yoke shall be easy and these 
new burdens light. 

In marketing we should not advise roaming from one shop 
or market to another, after one has become sufliciently 
acquainted with one’s locality to have acorrect idea of the 
quality of the produce and the character of the vendor. 
Until this knowledge is well acquired one must, for one’s own 
security, make trial of many; but when well assured that 
you have gained a fair estimate of both quality and character, 
it is, we think, better to make most of the purchases at one 
place. The grocer, butcher, fish, and poultry dealer will take 
greater interest in serving a regular customer to the best, at 
reasonable rates, than one who may not buy of him again for 
weeks ; and it certainly is a greater saving of time and trouble 
than to purchase of many. if they cannot supply your pre- 
sent needs it is for their interest to send out and procure what 
you want; and we think they generally do this with pleasure, 
and with a hearty wish to give you the best. 

In buying beef remember that ox-beef is the best. The 
animal should be five or six years old before it is killed if you 
would have the best beef. If well fed it will be fine-grained ; 
the lean should be of 2 bright red colour, and well mingled 
with fat. If there is not a good quantity of fat running 
through it the beef will be tough, and not well-flavoured. 
The fat should be a rich clear white, just tinged with yellow, 
and firm, and the suet also. Heifer or cow-beef is paler than 
ox-beef, firmer grained, the fat a clear white, and the bones 
smaller, but is not as rich or juicy. When the animal is too old 
or badly fed, it is of a dark red, the fat skinny and tough, and 
in very old beef a horny substance will be found running 
through the ribs. When it is pressed if the meat rises quickly 
from the finger it is good ; but if the finger dent rises slowly, or 
not at all, do not buy it ; it is poor meat. The sirloin and the 
middle ribs are the best for roasting. If you buy a sirloin 
have it cut from the ‘‘chump end,” which has a good under- 
cut or fillet. The rump is often preferred by epicures, but 
being too large to roast hole, a roast is usually cut from what 
is called the ‘‘chump end.”’ One rib is too small for baking ; 
it dries in cooking, and is not good economy unless you take 
out the bone, roll the meat and stuff it, when it makes a nice 
dish for a small family. 

Veal should be small and white, the kidney well covered 
with fat. lf the calf is over ten weeks old the meat will be 
coarse. The flesh should be dry and white. If coarse-grained, 
moist, and clammy, have nothing to do with it. The fillet, 
loin, and shoulder are the best for roasting. The breast, well 
cut and jointed, makes a fine stew or pot-pie, and is better 
economy than when baked or roasted. Veal is excellent to 
make ‘‘ stock” for soups ; the knuckle, or the poorer parts of 
the neck, are just as good for soup as to use the more expen- 
sive parts. 

Mutton should be dark-coloured, and have plenty of fat. 
The colour determines the age, and age is considered a mark 
of excellence in mutton. It should be five or six years old 
to satisfy a lover of mutton. All the joints may be roasted 
—hbut the saddle, and next to that the haunch—the leg and 
loin undivided, are the best; chops are cut from the loin, 
cutlets from the leg, the best end of the neck or thick end of 
the loin, The leg and neck are often boiled. 

Lamb should be small, pale red, and fat. Best roasted. 
The leg, when the lamb attains a good size, is excellent 
boiled. 

Pork should never be bought except from a butcher whose 
honesty you are sure of, and who knows where the pork was 
fattened. It is not a very healthy meat at the best, and 
there is much bad or diseased pork sold, and it is very 
dangerous food. If the flesh feels flabby or clammy to the 
touch it is not good, and should not on any account be used. 
If there are kernals in the fat let it alone. The fat should 
he hard, the lean white and fine in the grain, and the rind 
thin and smooth, 

As soon as your meat of any kind is brought home from the 
butcher’s wipe it with a clean dry cloth. If in summer you 
find any ‘‘fly-blows,” which is very common, cut them out at 
once, and no harm will be done. In the loin a long pipe 
runs by the bone; that should be taken out immediately, or 
in a few hours it will taint and spoil the whole joint. If the 
meat is not to be used at once, dredge it with pepper. 
Powdered charcoal dusted over meat will help to keep it 
sweet, or will remove any taint already begun. It is wise to 
keep charcoal on hand during warm weather ; it is wonderfully 
efficacious in preserving meat, and if dusted over it, while 
hanging, it can all be washed off when you are ready to cook it. 
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Most meat is more tender and easily digested if kept hanging 
some time, and charcoal is a great and reliable aid in preserv- 
ing it. Lamb and veal cannot be kept as safely as beef and 
mutton. 

In chosing turkies and fowls bear in mind that the male 
bird, if young, will have a smooth leg and a short spur, eyes 
bright and full, feet supple. The hen may be judged by the 
same signs, and if these are not found be sure the birds are 
stale and old. 

Ducks, geese, and pigeons should have pliable feet ; if stiff, 
they are old. In all, the vent should be firm ; if discoloured 
or flabby they are stale. This last sign should be remembered 
in judging of all poultry or game. 

The eyes of fish should be bright, the gills clear red, body 
stiff and smell not unpleasant, or rather, not stale, for we 
imagine that fish can never be a pleasant smell, however 
palatable it may be to the taste. 

Eggs keep well hung up in a basket, or in nets made for the 
purpose. Buy your Jemons in June and July, when freshest, 
cheapest, and most plentiful, and suspend them on these hooks 
in nets, and they will keep all summer. 


Che Ladies’ Garden. 
By 
HANGING PLANTS FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 


NE of the most attractive flowers I saw last winter in a 
hanging basket was the tropzolum lobbianum, its 
bright red blossoms gave such a cheerful, warm-like look to 
the room. It had been treated, so its mistress told me, after 
the following fashion : She had ‘‘ stopped” a young plant in 
May, and encouraged it by training to hang down the shoots 
it made. She then placed it, about the middle of September, 
in the sitting-room window, hanging the basket containing it 
at the very top, so as to give ample room for its graceful ten- 
drils and brilliant flowers to droop well. It was a perfect 
mass of glowing beauty when I saw it in December. 

I believe the Crystal Palace gardeners effected a great 
improvement in the public taste in regard to hanging ivy 
flowers (as they have done and still continue to do in other 
matters), for, if I mistake not, they were about the first to 
introduce those pretty baskets to general notice in ‘‘ the Home 
of Art.” 

I saw some purple and white-leaved Tradescantia at the 
Palace. They looked remarkably well, and there are some of 
the Cereus tribe that are especially suited for this sort of 
culture. 

The German ivy, which is not an ivy plant at all (it is 
one of the senecio genus), looks exceedingly well in a hanging 
basket during winter, and for early spring, say March. I 
think the convolvulus mauritanicus a very effective object. 

Nierembergia gracillis is more a summer and autumn flower. 
All the genus are handsome plants. They are natives of 
South America. A great many of the passifloras and 
Kennedyas are grown in baskets. The latter are twining in 
their nature. They are Australian plants, and peculiar, I 
believe, to that country, but they will thrive here in a green- 
house, or room. They hang gracefully, and do not require 
training. They bear handsome peaflowers, bright red, pink, 
and some nearly black in shade. One, a Swan River species, 
has black blossoms, It is only cultivated on account of its sin- 
gularity. 

The passiflora are also climbers. The passion-flower is too 
generally known to need description, though some of my 
readers may not be aware that the name was given it in con- 
sequence of the resemblance borne by the different parts of the 
plant to our Lord’s Passion. The ten stamens represent the 
ten apostles, Peter who denied and Judas who betrayed 
being absent The rays of the corona are the crown of thorns, 
and the hands of his persecutors are seen in the leaves, the 
tendrils standing for scourges; the five anthers are the wounds, 
and the stigmas the nails. Some of the passiflora are edible ; 
they bear nice fruit, and were often seen exhibited for sale in 
the Paris markets. Poor Paris ! Howsad it will be to write of 
her as a city of the past ; and yet if this wretched war con- 
tinues, her progress will, nay must, be stopped for a time, and 
the great discoveries made, the grand efforts of the last few 
years in the cause of human advancement, by means of science 
and art, must, as far as Paris is concerned, be a memory of 


the past. 


A LADY. 


An Enouish Monastery In AMERIcA.—On Monday the 
Rev. Mr. Benson (known as Father Benson), incumbent of 
Cowley, near Oxford, and superior of the monastery in that 
city, left for Boston, United States, where he intends founding 
a monastic establishment similar to the one at Oxford. The 
rev. father was accompanied by about thirty members of the 
brotherbood who will aid him in his work in the New World 

“Home, Sweet Home !’—At an inquest held by Dr. Lan- 
kaster on Monday night respecting the death of a child 
seventeen months old, the son of a bricklayer living in Neild’s- 
yard, Queen-street, Seven Dials, it was stated that the house 
in which the parents lived contained twelve rooms, three of 
which were used as workshops, and in each of the others 
lived families of from five to seven persons. The house was 
in a most filthy condition, and the stench was described as 
fearful. The medical evidence showed that the cause of 
death was effusion of serum in the cavity of the chest, 
accelerated by the foul air of the room in which the child 
lived. The mother said this was the fifth child she had lost 
out of eight. The jury found that the child died from effu- 
sion of serum in the cavity of the chest, accelerated by 
the want of proper sanitary arrangements in the house in 
which it died. 


LADIES visiting the seaside, or travelling, will find all the incon- 
veniences arising from the weather, such as redness of the face, tan, 
sunburns, freckles, blotches, pimples, and all imperfections of the 
skin entirely avoided or removed by using WALTON’S KALODERMA. 
It is cooling and refreshing; renders the skin exquisitely soft and 
elastic; imparts a delicate and healthy bloom to the face, neck, 
arms, and hands ; and is highly approved and recommended by the 
faculty ; and it is so innocuous, that it may be freely applied, even 
to infants. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by the pro- 
prietor, T. Watton, Manufacturing Chemist, Kensington-park- 
road, London, W. ; Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford-street ; Swann, 
Rue Castiglione, 12, Paris. In bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., and 21s. 

War Maps.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. : j 

Fancy Drusses.—Z. Smrpson and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 63d., 
73d., 83d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 63d. per yard, worth 9jd.—Z. Simpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F. C. 


—— 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
(Continued from page 199.) 
No. V.—Usr anp ABUSE OF COSMETICS. 


THE time has gone by when it was a matter of church 
discipline if a woman painted her face or wore powder, 
or is it any serious reflection on her moral character if she go 
abroad with her complexion made up in the forenoon, how- 
ever if may call her taste in question. George declares he 
Could never own a wife who used powder; and yet Agnes 
comes down, looking innocent in her pink bows, with a little 
White bloom on each temple, and a supicious odour of Lubin’s 
jolet floating round her. 1 don’t think George meditates 
divorce on that account. There is something noble and in- 
Senuous in the sight of an uncovered skin ; but we reconcile 
ourselves to the pearly falsehood, accepting the situation 
with the false hair, not so grey as it is in front, and the long, 
artificial shaped nails, and the cramped feet. Everybody 
nows they are inventions, and accepts them as such, like the 
Scenes at a theatre. 

The arts of the toilette are old as Thebes, The painted 
eye of desire, the burning cheek and dyed nails, are coeval 
with the wisdom of Alexandria. Of old the Roman ladies 
used the fine dust of calcined shells and the juices of plants 
to restore their freshness of colour. There is no end to the 
modern contrivances for the same purpose. Crushed geranium 
eaves, and the petals of artificial roses, which contain car- 
mine, friction with red flannel, and the juice of strawberries, 
re resorted to instead of the regular rouge. 

The Lapy’s Own Paper discountenances paint and powder. 
It believes, and has always preached, that woman needs no 
other cosmetics than fresh air, exercise, and pure water, 
Which, if freely used, will impart a ruddier glow and more 
Pearly tint to the face than all the rouge and lily-white in 
Christendom, 

But if she must resort to artificial beauty, let her be artistic 
about it, and not lay on paint as one would furniture polish 
rubbed in with rags. The best and cheapest powder is re- 
fined chalk in little pellets, each enough for an application. 
I must say that powder is a protection and comfort on long 
journeys or in the city dust. If the pores of the skin must be 
filled, one would prefer clean dust, to begin with. A layer of 
powder will prevent freckles and sunburn when properly 
applied. It cools feverish skins, and its use can be condoned 
when it modifies the contrast between red arms and white 
evening dresses. In amateur theatricals it is indispensable, 
the footlights throwing the worst construction on even good 
complexions. In all these cases it is worth while to know how 
to use it well. The skin should be clean and cool as possible 
to begin. A pellet of chalk, without any poisonous bismuth in 
it, should be wrapped in coarse linen and crushed in water, 
tinding it well between the fingers. Then wash the part 
quickly with the linen, and the wet powder oozes in its finest 
state through the cloth, leaving a pure white deposit when 
dry. Press the face lightly with a damp handkerchief to re- 
move superfluous powder, wiping the brows and nostrils free. 
This mode of using chalk is less easily detected than when it 
is dusted on dry. 

The best foundation for Lubin’s powder is gained by soap- 
ing the face well, and taking care not to rinse off all the 
glossy, smooth feeling it leaves. Dry the face without wiping, 
and the thinnest layer of oil is left, which holds the dry 
powder without showing that mealy look which Lubin is apt 
to leave. To whiten the arms for theatricals, rub them first 
ae glycerine, not letting the skin absorb it all, and apply 
chalk, 

Rouge needs some consideration before rashly applying. 

Here are more tints of complexion than there are roses, and 
one can always be successful by observing the natural colours 
of a beauty of her own type. Some cheeks have a wine-like, 
Purplish glow ; others a transparent saffron tinge, like yellowish 
Pink porcelain ; others still have clear, pale carmine ; and the 
rarest of all, that suffused tint like apple blossoms. By 
making her own rouge a lady can graduate her pallet—her 
cheeks—at pleasure. The following recipes have the virtue, 
at least, of being harmless, which cannot be said of many 
Preparations. Red lead, bismuth, arsenic, and poisonous 
vegetable compounds are used in the common cosmetics. _Bis- 
muth is most frequent; and I need only say that its least 
etlect is to give the cheeks it has whitened fora time a crop 
of purplish pimples, which would indicate that the wearer 
Was freely ‘*dispoged” to the same tasks as Sairey Gamp. 

he hideously coarse complexion of many public singers 18 
Mainly due to their use of bismuth powder. An old dispen- 
Satory gives the following formula for a harmless cosmetic 
under the name of Almond Bloom :— 

Take of Brazil dust one ounce, water three pints ; boil, 
Strain, and add six drachms of isinglass, two of cochineal, 
three of. borax, and an ounce of alum; boil again, and strain 
through afine cloth. Use as a liquid cosmetic. 

‘Devoux French rouge is thus prepared: Carmine, half a 
drachm ; oil of almonds, one drachm; French chalk, two 
Ounces ; mix, This makes a dry rouge. 

The milk of roses is made by mixing four ounces oil of 
almonds, forty drops of oil of tartar, and half a pint of rose- 
Water with carmine to the proper shade. This is very sooth- 
ing to the skin. Different tinges may be given the rouge by 
adding a few flakes of indigo for the deep black-rose crimson, 
er mixing a little pale yellow with less carmine for the soft 

reuze tints. All preparations for darkening the eyebrows, 
©yelashes, etc., must be put on witha small hair-pencil. The 

dirty-finger’” effect is not good. A fine line of black round 
the rim of the eyelid, when properly done, should not be 
detected, and its effect in softening and enlarging the appear- 
ance of the eyes is well recognised by all amateur players. A 
Smeared, blotchy look conveys a disgusting idea of dissipation. 
‘or the finger-tips alkanet makes a good stain. An eighth 
“nN ounce of chippings tied in coarse muslin, and soaked 
for a week in diluted alcohol, will give a tincture of lovely 
dye, ‘The finger: tips should be touched with jewellers’ cotton 

‘pped in this mixture. 

‘r-powder is made from powdered starch, sifted through 
Muslin, and scented with oil of roses in the proportion of 
Welve drops to the pound. Crystal powder is glass dust, 
Obtained from factories, or powdered crystalised salts of 

ifferent kinds. A golden powder may be procured by 
Colouring a saturated solution of alum bright yellow with 
turmeric, then allowing it to crystalise, and reducing it to 
fearse powder. This certainly has the merit of cheapness. 

Colour for the lips is nothing more than cold cream, with a 
arger quantity of wax than usual melted in it, with a few 
Tachms of carmine incorporated. For the vermilion tint use 
i Strong infusion of alkanet instead of the poisonous red lead. 
Keep the chippings for a week in the almond-oil of which the 
Cold cream is made, and afterwards incorporate with wax and 
Spermaceti, Always tie alkanet in muslin when it is used for 
*louring purposes, 


of 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


When blonde wigs are not attainable for theatricals a switch 
of dark hair may be bleached by soaking in strong vinegar, 
and coloured by an infusion of turmeric in champagne, or by 
the liquor obtained from the tops of potatoes ready to flower, 
mixed with water, suffering it to steep twenty-four hours, 
This is too poisonous ever to be used on the head with safety. 

But one thing must be said: the woman who has once 
taken to painting and colouring must go on painting and 
colouring ; rarely, if ever, does the complexion regain its 
bloom, the skin its smoothness, or the hair its gloss. In most 
cases the operator must go on deepening the hue, and in no 
case can he or she be sure of the shade or tint which successive 
applications will produce, 


DRINK AND DRINKERS. 


a Pa United Kingdom Alliance has again held its annual 
i meeting at Manchester ; and if enthusiasm, energy, perfec- 
tion of organization, and self-sacrifice, can ennoble a work and 
insure success, then we hesitate not to say the day of triumph 
for the principles of the Alliance is not far distant. We have 
read the thirty-five columns of close print in the Alliance News 
of October 26th, containing the report of the meeting of the 
Council and the annual meeting, with an interest which has 
been seldom surpassed. The speakers were all men of mark, 
Who have devoted a considerable portion of their lives to social 
questions, and the speeches were totally devoid of those exag- 
gerations and that intolerant spirit which too often disfigure the 
productions of temperance advocates. {t was felt that intem- 
perance was a gigantic evil, existing in the midst of us, destioy- 
Ing every year thousands of lives; swallowing up millions of 
property ; turning affectionate husbands into worse than brutes 
ofthe field. It was acknowledged that religion, education, nay, 
the temperance pledge itself, was insufficient to stay the plague 
—that something more was needed, and that was to remove the 
temptation out of the way. It says to the people, You are the 
sufferers, and in your hands ought to be the remedy. The wealthy 
landowner can prohibit the establishment of a public-house on 
his estate. Let, then, the people have the power as a nation to 
say whether licences ‘‘to be drunk on the premises” shall be 
issued or not. 

This power the United Kingdom Alliance would place in the 
hands of two-thirds of the ratepayers of any parish or hamlet — 
that is to say, if a majority of two-thirds of the ratepayers of a 
parish think they would be better without a public-house, then 
no licences would be granted. This is the principle of 
the ‘‘Permissive Bill,” which has encountered so much 
opposition in the House of Commons. When we look 
around us at the miserable: homes that exist, of the 
amount of suffering that is produced in the family, of 
wives left to eke out a miserable pittance of a few shillings a 
week, whilst the husband, in receipt of good wages, is squander- 
ing the greater part of his earnings in the public-house—when 
we think of the degradation to which weak-minded women are 
reduced through the temptation of the public-house—we cannot 
help wishing success to an effort fraught with hopes of such 
blessings to t’ = community at large. 

At a time when the local rates are to be increased by the Acts 
of the Education Board, we cannot too plainly direct tbe 
attention of the public to the following statement made at the 
annual meeting by the chairman, Sir Charles Trevelyan. He says, 
‘In the endeavours made to improve the condition of the lower 
orders of our people in town and country, the same demon of intoxi- 
cation constantly rises and bars the way. The East-end of London 
has acquired an unhappy pre-eminence in pauperism, but there is 
no part of England where the liquor traffic is in such a flourishing 
state. Within the square mile investigated by Mr. Bartley 
there are 165 public-houses and the same number of beer-houses, 
taking, on avery moderate estimate, at least 450,000/. a-year ; while 
the school fee of twopence on every child would have amounted 
only to 10,0582., or less than 24 per cent. on the drink account.” 
Truly before} the already heavily-taxed ratepayers have an 
additional burden placed on their shoulders, we ought to do 
something to reduce those self-imposed taxes which the working 
classes especially pay in self-indulgence, whilst they most loudly 
clamour for the education of their children at the public expense. 
We think it is quite time the subject of drunkenness and the 
licensing of public-houses became pre-eminently a woman’s ques- 
tion. It is she who suffers most by it; and we must confess we 
are surprised that the keen and far-sighted men who are at the 
head of this movement have not done more to enlist the services 
of women. We see a long list of influential presidents, vice- 
presidents, and an executive committee, but we have searched 
in vain for a lady’s name, excepting a few who attended the 
meeting of the council. Now, we do not believe that this ques- 
tion will be finally successful until it is enthusiastically taken 
up by women. What they can do when they are determined is 
seen in the carrying of the Woman’s Property Bill, and the 
position the woman’s franchise question assumed in the House 
of Commons, and yet we believe the closing of the vast majority 
of the public-houses in the kingdom would confer a greater 
blessing upon women than any question in which they have 
hitherto taken a prominent part. We commend this subject to 
the attention of the United Kingdom Alliance, and shall be 
happy to give them all the aid in our power. 


Love Lire or Women.—The latest return of deaths at 
different ages in England and Wales shows that in the year 
1868 there were registered the deaths of 178 men and 383 
women of the age of 95 years or upwards ; and among them 
were 11 men and 52 women who were a hundred years old or 
upwards, The oldest man dying in the year was 111; the 
oldest woman was 114, It does not appear, however, that 
the registrars take any steps to ascertain the truth of the re- 
presentations made to them of the ages of the persons whose 
deaths are registered. Canadian papers have very recently 
announced the death, in the township of Downie, of one Mrs. 
M’Donnell at the age of 111; and the editor of the Stratford 
Beacon has taken some pains to investigate the truth of the 
statement. He has ascertained that she was married in 1775, 
and that her husband fought at the beginning of the American 
war of independence, aud at its close went to Canada, _and, 
asa Loyalist, received a grant of land in the township of 
Matilda. She was fond of telling her recollections of the 
war. She was the mother of 14 children, the eldest of whom 
aged 94, is still living in the State of New York. If her age 
was 111, she must have been married at 16; but some of her 
children say that she was 20 when she married, and conse- 
quently 115 when she died. 


Mr. James Barrett, Chemist, Birmingham, writes, June 
srd, 1869: ‘“‘ Your Pain Killer is gaining many friends in 
this section, Among the many cures effected by it which 
have come under my notice, I may mention the case of a 
lady, who, after suffering long with neuralgia, and trying 
many reputed remedies without benefit, was at length cured, 
and that almost instantly, with the jirst application of your 
Pain Killer.—To Perry Davis & Son, London, W.C,” : 
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THE COURT. 


Tuk QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out 
at Balmoral on Monday morning last weck, and visited the 
Lochnagar Girls’ School. Her Majesty drove out in the after- 
noon with Princess Beatrice, attended by the Hon. Lady Bid- 
dulph, His Excellency M., Madame, and Miss Van de Weyer 
had the honour of dining with the Queen. 

On the Tuesday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, and attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove to the 
Glassalt Shiel. Prince Leopold went out driving. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, returned from the Glassalt Shiel on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise was 
prevented from accompanying the Queen to the Glassalt Shiel 
owing to a sprained knee. : 

On Saturday the Queen went out in the morning, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon drove out, 
attended by the Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. Emily Cath- 
cart, The Right Hon. E. Cardwell had the honour of dining 
with Her Majesty. 

On Sunday the Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by 
the Marchioness of Ely and Viscount Bridport, were present 
at Divine Service at the parish church of Crathie. The Rev. 
Donald Macleod, of the Park Church, Glasgow, officiated. 
Professor Lister, Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, 
arrived at the Castle. His Excellency Monsieur, Madame, 
and Miss Van de Weye?, and the Rev. Donald Macleod had 
the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 


Court em 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales will pay a visit of a week to Lord Wal- 
singham, at Merton Hall, near Thetford, in the latter end of 
November. Great preparations are being made for the recep- 
tion of his royal highness. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Wednesday last week, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Grey. 

On the Thursday afternoon the Prince and Princess of 
Wales paid a visit to the Empress Eugenie at Camden House, 
Chislehurst. The Prince and Priucess remained a little over 
an hour with the Empress. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Friday, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Grey. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales attended Divine Service 
on Sunday, and on Monday the Prince of Wales, attended by 
Major Grey, left London on a visit to Lord and Lady Lon- 
desborough at Scarborough. Major Grey succceded Lieut.- 
Colonel Keppel as Equerry in Waiting to his royal highness. 
The Princess of Wales drove cut, attended by the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Grey. The party at Scarborough consists of the Duke 
and Duchess of Manchester, the Marquis of Hartington, Lord 
Carington, Lord Aveland, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bingham, 
Major Grey, Equerry to the Prince, &c. ‘The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is expected on the 7th, and the Prince and Princess 
Teck on the 14th. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. 


The Queen has contributed 1007., the Prince of Wales 50 
guineas, Princess Louise and Prince Arthur 20/. each, and 
Prince Leopold 15/., to the Captain Relief Fund. 

Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein will be formally 
sworn in as Chief Steward of the Borough of New Windsor on 
Monday, November 7. In the evening the Mayor and Town 
Council will entertain his royal highness at a banquet. 

Prince Christian returned to Frogmore on Friday, last week, 
from visiting the Duke of Rutland at Cheveley-park, New- 
market. 

The corporations of Southampton and Portsmouth have 
voted addresses of congratulation to Her Majesty on the 
approaching marriage of the Princess Louise. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The death is announced of the Hon. Isabella Letitia Woulfe 
daughter of the second Baron Graves. She was married in 
1853 to Mr. Stephen Ronald Woulfe. 

The Ear] and Countess of Carnarvon and family have left 
town for the seaside, where they will pass a few weeks before 
going to Highclere for the winter. : 

Lady Maiy Smith-Barry was confined of a son and heir a 
few days ago at Fota Island, Queenstown. ‘The birth of the 
infant heir was the occasion of enthusiastic demonstrations on 
the part of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Bonfires 
were displayed by the inhabitants of the district, and on the 
24th a ball and supper was given by Mr. A. IH. Smith-Barry, 
M.P., to his labourers and their wives, upwards of 300 in 
number, to celebrate the happy event. 

Mr. John Bright, M.P., after a residence of five or six 
months in Llandudno, has improved so much in health as to 
permit of his returning to his home and attending to his 
private affairs. He has just left Llandudno with Mrs, 
Bright. They, however, intend returning again to that 
pretty Welsh watering-place, and staying the winter there ; 
after which the friends of Mr. Bright hope that he will be ab'e 
to resume his parliamentary and ministerial labours. 

Mr. Charles Wykeham Martin, M.P. for Newport, died on 
Sunday morning. The deceased gentleman unsuccessfully 
contested Newport in 1837, but represented the borongh as a 
Sou from 1841 sites ane ae elected again in 1868. 

e have to announce the death, on the 26th ult., of Emma 
Jemima, (Dowager) Viscountess Hereford, daughter of the late 
Mr. George Ravenscroft. She married Robert, fifteenth 
Viscount Hereford, Premier Viscount of England, 25th 
November, 1841 ; and after that nobleman’s death, in August, 
1855, she married, 23rd February, 1857, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Ireland Blackburn. She was the mother, by her first 
marriage, of the present Viscount Hereford. f 

The death has taken place of Captain John Trotter, 0 
Dyrham-park, Herts, formerly in the 2nd Life Guards. Cap- 
tain Trotter was well known in Evangelical seciety for ws a 
markable piety and benevolence. He was in his Raney see 
year, and married in October, 1833, the Hon. Charlotte eae = d 
daughter of Thomas Henry, first Lord ire Marchioness 
Consequently sister of the present peer and 0 7 

a A ington, Hon. Lady 
of Normanby, Dowager Viscountess Barr A Me EE 
Williamson, the Countess of Hardwicke, 4t0n. . tH, 
Villiers, and Lady Bloomfield oe d has been passing the 
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friends. The Duchess, we understand, has taken Osterley- 
park for a term, and has made arrangements to spend the 
winter there. 

Her Royal Highncss the Duchess of Cambridge, attended 
by Lord Frederick Paulet and Lady Geraldine Somerset, has 
left Cambridge Cottage, Kew, for Brighton, where the royal 
Duchess intends to pass several weeks. 

Vice-Admiral T. Fraser died on Friday last at Portobello, 
near Edinburgh. 

A few days ago the Earl of Dunmore met with a serious 
accident at Blair Athole. On that day a party of several 
guns was engaged in shooting in the woods along the Tilt, 
within the castle grounds, when a pellet, which seems to 
have glanced against a stone, struck him on the eye. Dr. 
Irvine was speedily on the spot, but the case was considered 
so serious that Dr. Bell, of Edinburgh, was sent for. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The King and Queen of Sweden arrived at Copenhagen on 
Saturday, in order to be present at the baptism of the infant 
son of their daughter Louisa, the Princess Royal of Denmark. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent the following telegram to 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin: ‘‘I request thee 
to accept the Order of St. George, 3rd class, which thou hast 
so well merited. God grant that the war may be soon ended 
by a lasting peace !” 

Princess Margherita has selected five ladies of honour 
amongst the aristocratic ladies of Rome—the Duchess of 
Rignano, the Marchesa Calabrini (a fair countrywoman of 
ours), the Princess Teano (also an English beauty), the 
Princess Pallavicini, and the Duchess Sforza-Cesarini. The 
Roman ladies are getting up an address to the Princess 
Margherita, begging that they may soon have the happiness 
of seeing her in the Eternal City. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia is expected to arrive at 
Berlin with her children in a few days. Her royal highness 
will then take up her permanent residence in the capital. 

The Empress Eugenie arrived incognita at Wilhelmshohe on 
Sunday at noon. General Clary alone accompanied her. 
Marshal Bazaine had an interview with the Emperor at 3.30 
P.M, 

The infant son of the Prince and Princess Royal of Denmark 
was baptized on Monday. The Prince was named Christian 
Carl Frederick Albert Alexander Wilhelm. The godfathers 
and godmothers were the Kings and Queens of Denmark and 
Sweden, the Danish and Swedish Queens Dowager, the Prince 
of Wales, the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia, King George 
of Greece, and several others. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Mr. Grey Stewart Philipps, eldest sur- 
viving son of John Philipps, Esq., St. Coimes, with the Hon. 
Mrs. Stewart Menzies, of Chesthill, Perthshire, sister of the 
present Lord Saltoun, will take place this month. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Lady Florence 
Cole, second daughter of the Earl of Enniskillen, and Viscount 
Crichton, M.P., eldest son of the Earl of Erne, K.P. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Field-Marshal Sir Alexander G. Woodford, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Colonel Scots Fusilier Guards and Gover- 
nor of Chelsea Hospital, was proved in London, on the 20th 
ult., under 14,0007. personalty, by his son-in-law, Lieutenant- 
General the Right Hon. George, Viscount Templetown, 
K.C.B., and the testator’s two sons, the Rev. Adolphus 
F. A. Woodford and Mr. John Gordon Woodford, the 
joint acting executors. The will is dated July 12 last, 
and the gallant and distinguished officer died on August 
26, aged eighty-eight, leaving issue two sons and one 
daughter, the wife of the said Viscount Templetown,'to whom 
he leaves some specific bequests, his daughter being amply 
provided for by settlement. There are many family relics 
left to his relatives and friends, and legacies to his servants. 

The will of Mr. William James Clements, M.P. for 
Shrewsbury, was proved in London under 12,000/. personalty. 

The will of the Rev. William Pitt Wigram was proved in 
London under 40,0002. personalty. 

The will of the Hon. Augusta Irby was proved in London 
under 35,0001. 

The will of the late Catherine Stanley was proved under 
25,0007.; and she has bequeathed 3,000/. to the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, 1007 to the Irish Church Missions, 1004. 
to the West Galway Church Building Fund, and 50/. to the 
Warnford Hospital at Leamington, all free of duty. 


Tue Lavy SwinpLer.—Edith Florence Howard, the noto- 
rious lady swindler, has appeared at Weymouth, where she has 
again been practising her nefarious profession. Coming out of 
prison on the 20th ult., after undergoing twelve months’ im- 
prisonment for swindling at Blandford, Dorsetshire, she began 
obtaining goods from tradesmen in Dorchester and Wey- 
mouth. She has now come to grief through frequently chang- 
ing her lodgings, having goods sent home and leaving her 
landJords to pay for them. She was apprehended on the 
charge of fraudently converting a shawl to her own use, but 
other charges will be made against her. 


Noticr.—We learn that the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine 
has recently attracted so much attention and become so great a 
favourite with the public, that makers of counterfeit machines have 
been induced to advertise and exhibit their machines under this 
well-known name—‘‘ Wheeler and Wilson.” It does not much 
surprise us, because the same trick has been tried previously. 
Indeed, we have before us at this moment no less than siz pro- 
Spectuses of different makers, who openly use the name of this firm 
a such a manner as to avoid legal proceedings, for the purpose 
“ deceiving the public. No machines are genuine unless 
Lier pear the name of the firm, ‘‘ Wheeler and Wilson M’f’g Co.,” 
Mareen on the Cloth Plate, and, in addition, the New Tirade 
au. aliixed to the Bed Plate. The public are cautioned to ex- 
amine for themselyes. No imitati : : 

rch Selves. No imitation machine can compare with 
the original. None will r 

; 2 ) ill work so well. None are so well made and 

finished. None will last s ae emer 

: ast so long—and now that the price is reduced, 
none «are cheaper, Chief + Br) Thy 

\iinae 4o oq, vilef Office, 1:9, Regent-street, London. 
Branch Ollices, 43, St. Pauls Cy ee Coa ore 

I 1: 1. Stes aul’s Churchyard, London; 73, Bold-street, 
Liverpoo!; 2, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin; 41, Commercial-street 

eda = Hechangeest US-green, ; 4., Commercial-street, 
Leeds ; Juxcnange-place, Birmingham ; 31, London-street, Norwich ; 
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HoLtoway’s PILLS AND Ornryentr 
Whenever the ae fails faithfully 
gestion EA eater ie section which is uncertain. The food, 
after passing throt ech Sa stomach, irritates the bowels and 
sets up diarrhea, Wicd | 1 Heston the sufferer for a time. 
To rectify the disordered c ie or and check the first morbid 
symptoms, nothing | previous y Eee equals Holloway’s 
Digestive Pills, which in seve yeas Should be assisted by his 
Ointment, rubbed over the stomac] : an Hat side perseveringly for 
ten minutes twice a-day. The wi a selea of these remedies over 
stomach, liver, and bowels is immec ae y oe and lasting ; 
they restore order and ease, and_ simultaneously remove the cause 
and consequence of the disease. 


—DISORDERED StToMacn.— 
to perform its functious indi- 
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riASES IN THE DIVORCE COURT.—On Monday the 

list of cases in the Divorce Court for the ensuing Term 
was published. There are 131 causes for hearing, and 16 
standing over by consent. Of the 131 ready for trial 14 are 
to be heard before special juries, 19 by common juries. and 98 
without iuries. 

Mormon Imuicration.—In July, August, and September, 
1870, there arrived at Castle Garden, New York, upwards of 
800 immigrants who came to jointhe Mormons. Ten were 
Bavarians, 167 Swedes, 3 Saxons, 5 natives of the United 
States, 50 Welsh, 273 English, 41 Scotch, 243 Danes, 26 Nor- 
wegians, § Irish. 

ACCIDENT TO CHILDREN.—An explosion has taken place at 
Kynoch’s percussion cap manufactory, at Witton, near Bir- 
mingham, Cartridges for the Chassepét were being made in 
large quantities, when, by careless handling, one of them 
exploded, and the whole stock of some thousands of cartridges 
ignited and caused a tremendous explosion, About a dozen 
boys and girls were seriously injured, the roof was blown off 
the shed, and other damage was done. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE AND HER OrPHANS.—We learn with great 
pleasure that a lady has left Mrs. Gladstone 1,000/. for her 
Orphanage at Woodford. The genuine charity of the 
Premier’s wife is beyond all praise. We heard the other day 
that she took home to Carlton-house-terrace, not long ago, 
two orphans till there was room in the Orphanage, and on 
the servants objecting to their being in the kitchen she took 
them up to the dining-room. 


Wire Murper.—The wife of Francis M‘Evoy, a builder 
occupying a good position in Salford, was killed by her hus- 
band on Saturday morning, The woman had been suffering 
from gastric fever for several weeks, and M‘Evoy had been 
drinking heavily. On Saturday morning a quarrel took place 
between them, and the husband struck the wife a violent blow 
—whether with an instrument or not has not yet been ascer- 
tained—which rendered her insensible, and she died shortly 
afterwards. 


Loox To your Bacon.—Five tons of bacon, which had been 
seized in the shop of Honora Lynch, a provision dealer in 
Whitechapel, were condemned by the magistrate at the 
Thames Police-court on Saturday as unfit for human food. It 
was alleged on behalf of the owner of the bacon that it was 
never intended to be sold for food, but for melting purposes. 
Mr. Paget said he had no doubt it was meant to be offered to 
the poor for food, and ordered it to be destroyed. The defen- 
dant had rendered herself liable to a penalty of 20/., and if a 
summons were asked for he would grant one. 


PENSIONS TO Wipows AND ORPHANS. —The Admiralty has 
determined to award pensions to the mothers and sisters of 
those officers who were lost in Her Majesty’s ships Captain 
and Slaney, and who did not leave widows, provided such 
mothers and sisters were dependent on the officer who perished. 
Gratuities will also be awarded to the relatives of the men 
who did not leave widows, under similar regulations. The 
widows and children of the officers will be awarded the usual 
pensiuns, and the widows of the men the usnal gratuities, 
granted when officers and men are drowned while on duty. 


A Kine For Spain aT LAst.—The Prussian and Austrian 
Governments have both agreed to the nomination of the Duke 
of Aosta to the Spanish Crown. The Prussian Government 
stated, through the representative of the North German Con- 
federation at Madrid, that the King of Prussia does not intend 
to depart from the principle he has already acknowledged of 
the right of Spain to determine her own future. ‘‘Germany 
will not imitate the example given by France before the war, 
in her attempt to interfere in the internal affairs of Spain, and 
to make her integrity dependent upon the consent of France, 
but will readily acknowledge the resolutions of Spain in re- 
gard to her own future.” 


A Secret in Dog Buyrnc.—A case came before the magis- 
trate at Marlborough-street which may possibly suggest some 
unpleasant reflections to the purchasers of dogs. A dealer 
from the Seven Dials had bought a toy terrier for 29s. and 
sold it for 127. 10s., its value being about 5/., but he had 
given a receipt for 202. Mr. E. Lewis asked him if it was 
usual to take one price for a dog and then give a receipt for 
another? The defendant said it was not unusual.—Mr. 
Lewis : Then if a gentleman sent his butler to buy a dog for 
12/. 10s. you would give a receipt for 20/. ?—Defendant : I 
might do so.—Mr, Lewis: I think this mode of business ought 
to be as widely known to those who wish to buy dogs as 
possible. 

A Wity FemMatr Turer.—On Saturday morning, a well- 
dressed young woman entered the shop of Mr. John Bennett, 
jeweller in Cheapside, and selected jewellery of the value of 
1407. She requested that an assistant might be sent with her 
to her residence to be paid, and she handed Mr. Bennett the 
card of a clergyman whom he knew, and to whom she said 
she was related. An assistant was sent with her inacab. She 
got out at the front door of Messrs. Stagg and Mantle’s, in 
Leicester-square, and went in te make a purchase, taking 
with her the jewellery, and leaving the assistant in the cab. 
She never came back, and it was found that she had left the 
shop by the side entrance. The reference to the clergyman 
was entirely fictitious, 

Tur Loss or THE CAMBRIA.—On Saturday morning the 
body of a woman was washed ashore at Chapeldonan, about 
a mile north of Girvan, Ayrshire. The body, as near as could 
be judged, was that of a middle-aged person, who was a pas- 
senger in the Cambria. Her clothing consisted of a black 
flannel dress, trimmed with black braid round the bottom of 
the skirt, one white flannel and one white cotton petticoat, 
white cotton stockings, white cotton drawers, and kid boots 
with buttons (the boots were unbuttoned). Inthe pocket of 
the dress were a pair of black kid gloves and a book purse. 
The latter contained a small photograph of a child, an Ameri- 
can 3c. stamp, and a medical prescription. The prescription 
was in a printed form and read: ‘‘ From Dr. N. 8. Davis to 
Mrs. Haydn, dispensed at 184, Cottage Grove Ave,” and was 
dated 1-10-70, 

StncurarR Request oF A FreNcTIWwOMAN.—A. singular 
petition was lately presented to the Board of Aldermen of 
Nevada City from a Frenchwoman who desired to be allowed 
to wear male attire. She stated that elsewhere she 
had worn that dress for twenty years, and being about to 
open a mercantile establishment in that city, she wished to 
be protected against arrest. With her petition she sent a 
document bearing the signature of the Clerk of the District 
Court of Amadcr County, California, which was given her to 
serve as a protection against arrest, and which speaks of her 
as an industrious and virtuous woman, and one possessed of 
considerable real estate in that county. This document is 
certified to and countersigned by the French Consul at San 


Francisco, and states that she first adopted male attire in 
1850, upon her arrival at California ; that not finding anything 
to do in San Francisco, and wishing to lead an honest and 
virtuous life, she went to work in the mines, where she made 
money enough to start in business. 


St. Pauw’s CATHEDRAL.—The following are the preachers 
appointed by the Bishop of London to preach in the Cathedral 
on Sunday mornings in the month of November, 1870: Sun- 
day, November 6, the Rev. John Vigden Povah, M.A., Lord 
Mayor’s Chaplain and Rector of St. Anne and St. Agnes, 
Aldersgate ; Sunday, November 13, the Rev. Benjamin 
Morgan Cowie, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry ; Sunday, November 20, the Rev. 
John Bradley Dyne, D.D., of Wadham College, Oxford, Head 
Master of Highgate Grammar School. The Very Rey. Dr. 
Mansel, the Dean of St. Paul’s, will preach on the morning 
of the 27th inst., being Advent Sunday. 


Miss Rvz and Her Emicrants.—Miss Rye sailed for 
Canada in the screw steamer Peruvian, on Thursday after- 
noon last week, taking with her a batch of young emigrants, 
35 from London, the number belng made up to 101 in Liver- 
pool. The Liverpool contingent was contributed from the 
Parish Industrial School at Kirkdale, the West Derby Work- 
house School, and the Toxteth-park Workhouse School, the 
parochial authorities allowing about 8/. for the outfit and 
passage of each child, Messrs. Allan, the owners of the 
Canadian mail steamer, providing special accommodation on 
their vessel for the children. The children will be placed in 
carefully-selected homes in Canada by Miss Rye. 


AN Inpran Marriace.—Vhe Jndian Mirror gives par- 
ticulars of a curious case of a Kulin girl, who was saved by her 
uncles when she was about to be married to a man who had 
fourteen wives. The marriage was evidently distasteful to 
the girl, who had received some education. She is about 
eighteen years of age, and was living near Dacca with her 
uncles. The head of the house is a stanch old Brahmin, and 
was determined to sacrifice the girl to time-honoured custom 
and make her a fifteenth wife. She threatened to commit 
suicide, but her uncles came to her aid and carried her away 
to Burrisaul, and subsequently to Calcutta. The old Brahmin 
obtained a warrant to apprehend her, but was prevented 
doing so by an order from the High Court, on the application 
of her uncles. 


SuspecTteD MurpDER oF A WoMAN.—The body of a woman 
named Hannah Robson was found on Sunday afternoon in 
the River Tyne. On Monday, at the Gateshead Police-court, 
Thomas Kenny, sixteen years of age, a glassmaker, and 
Ralph Simpson, eighteen years of age, a labourer, were 
charged with causing the death of the deceased by throwing 
her from Hillgate-quay into the river Tyne on the merning 
of the 23rd ult. It appeared from the statement of Mr. 
Elliott, chief-constable, that the old woman had left the work- 
house on the morning of Saturday, the 22nd ult., for the 
purpose of visiting a friend somewhere in Newgate-street. 
She disappeared, however, that same night, and was not seen 
again until her body, as already stated, was found in the river 
on Sunday. The bench remanded the case for a week. 


REMARKABLE BREACH OF Promise AcTion.—An action in 
the Queen’s Bench of a more than usually painful natnre has 
been heard before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a jury, 
‘¢ Clarkson v. Eisenburg,’’ to assess the amount of comsensa- 
tion for a breach of promise of marriage. The damages were 
laid at 1,0007., and the defendant had allowed judgment to 
go by default. Mr. Serjeant Sleigh (with whom was Mr, 
Gates) appeared for the plaintiff, Jane Clarkson, and Mr. 
Phillips for the defendant, Sydney Hisenburg, who had gone 
by the name, it was said, of Sydney John Howard Eisenburg. 
The learned Serjeant opened the case as one of a serious 
character, from the conduct of the defendant, who, after six 
years’ courtship, had, in May last, married a Lancashire lady 
with property, and after he had obtained considerable ad- 
vances from the plaintiff. The plaintiff was called. She said 
her father was nearly blind, and she attended to his shop and 
betting speculations. In 1864 she became acquainted with 
the defendant, who came into the shop. She had supplied 
him with money—on the whole upwards of 1,800/. She had 
been obliged to pass through the Court of Bankruptcy. She 
did not know of any other engagement until his marriage in 
May last at Birkenhead. Mr. Serjeant Sleigh asked the jury 
to give substantial damages, and commented on the defen- 
dant’s conduct. He had for six years led the young woman to 
believe she was to be his wife, and then married another 
woman with property because he could get no more money 
from the plaintiff. Mr. Turner submitted that it was only a 
case for very moderate damages. The question was, what loss 
the plaintiff had sustained. She had certainly lost a gam- 
bler, and one who had no property. All the parties had been 
mixed up in gambling transactions. The jury, after a brief 
deliberation, assessed the damages at 750/. 


DeatH or A Lapy Lawyrr.—The St. Louis Democrat 
reports a meeting of the bar of that city to pay a tribute to 
the memory of Mrs. Lemma Burkeloo, the first female lawyer 
of America, who has died after only a few months’ practice 
of her profession. The Hon. Albert Todd, in taking the 
chair, said that though she was the first woman to choose the 
law as a profession, she was entirely free from those impulses 
which of late have led many of her sex into the arena hereto- 
fore monopolised by men. She was in the first bloom of 
womanhood, in excellent health. No one who saw her fine 
presence and open countenance could say she entered upon 
her profession from moroseness or disappointment. ‘‘ It was 
my privilege to fill the chair of a law professor at Washington 
University, and she was a member of the lawclass. Isaw she 
had the talent to win success. She was modest, and had equan- 
imity and true moral courage. She was courageous in attempting 
difficult tasks, and had the power of attracting others to her. At 
the close of the last session of the law school she called at my 
office to consult me about opening an office here. She said 
her parents lived in Brooklyn, New York. I advised her to 
open her office at home, where she would have the support of 
her friends. She said she had thought of that, but had 
courage to open an office anywhere if there seemed a chance 
of success. I told her I considered her chances here as good 
as elsewhere, that the Western people were generous and 
liberal in their sentiments, and she would be better sustained 
here than in the East.’’? Major Eaton, in whose office she 
studied, spoke of her as a well-read lawyer, an untiring 
student, and an agreeable and amiable friend. She Was 
earnest, quiet, and untiring in her studies, and, being gifted 
with a fine intellect and a good judgment, gave promise of 


great attainment. 
———————— es 
“ After suffering many years from an indigestion and bilious- 
ness, for which I could find no remedy, Iwas at length induced to 
try your Vegetable Pain Killer, and the first bottle gave me entire 
relicf, J» L, Havtock, Manchester, July, 1867.—To Perry Davis 
and Son, London, W.C.” 
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Ap melancholy times are come of cooling blasts and distant 
Sunshine, damp mornings and doubtful eves. These 
changes rack the human-frame in many ways; but the most 
torturing, the most subtle infliction they bring is that in- 
creasing scourge named above. The reason for the prevalence 
9 Neuralgia is very simple. Modern life excites the nerves, 
and brings them into play more than that of a hundred years 
®go. It is not that we think or study too much. The mere 
amount of work does not kill, but the fact that it is un- 
balanced by anything which would bring the circulating and 
Muscular systems into relative play. A man or woman may 
Study or feel a great deal more than any one imagines, without 
ill effect, if only half as much exercise or amusement 
1s taken. Not as much, for that is to exhaust the entire 
ody by living three lives at once. If either muscles, 
nerves, or circulating organs are taxed to their maxi- 
mum, the other systems must lower their action to ac- 
commodate it. Here many people make the grand mistake of 
their lives, They study or think hard—and it is just as much 
or many women to plan and care for the households as for 
their daughters to study mathematics from half-past five 
in the morning till ten at night. The brainwork in many 
Cases is more intense. 
ou understand now, perhaps, why a good many women 
ave weak nerves? Just remember, will you? As we were 
Saying, they work hard with their minds, and think they must 
Work with their bodies just as hard to counteract the effect. 


% If you are tired in the brain, you must not let your 
fees grow tired too. Use them moderately. If you are 


ousework, or caring for children all day, don’t try to 
make a business of studying at your leisure. Amuse yourself 
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night is a very good time—in a bath as hot as can be borne, 
Perspire freely in this for fifteen minutes, keeping the head 
wet with cold water to prevent faintness, adding hot 
water as the bath cools. ‘Then, when you are feverish, and 
actually long for coolness, rise in the bath, and sponge your- 
self from a basin of cold water, slipping on your flannel vest 
as soon as your chest is dry, but not taking your feet out till 
the last minute. Step on an old blanket to keep your feet 
from the cold floor, draw on your warm clothes in a hurry, 
and go right to bed. The blissful slumber that follows will 
do much to fortify your nerves. Nothing is more dangerous 
than cold arms and legs, so see that these extremities are kept 
well protected. Eat such food as you crave, which will be 
in most cases beef, soups, eggs, and well-cooked vegetables. 

For an acute attack, if the warm bath fails to relieve, give 
the patient chloroform. Of two evils choose the least. Never 
let her take it alone. Pour a few drops on a handkerchief and 
let her smell it, keeping your finger on her pulse, and if that 
sinks to faintness remove the kerchief gently. Pain may be 
conquered by frequent gradual applications without produc- 
ing insensibility, and there is no more danger in this use of 
chloroform than in the doses of laudanum and brandy, so 
popularly administered. Ask an intelligent doctor to tell 
you when the symptoms show danger. Pain is as dangerous 
as almost any remedy. A purgative should be administered 
as soon as pain is alleviated, and in most cases will prevent 
its recurrence. 


- Walk out every day when well, no matter what the weather 
is. But guard yourself with close underclothes, high boots, 
and plenty of protection about the ears and sides of the face, 
and keep your mouth shut fully five minutes after you grow 
used tothe air. Don’t let anybody laugh you out of * hugging 
the fire,” if you don’t feel comfortable away fromit. Just 
let them try one throb of neuralgia, and see what they will 
not do to avert another. But dare the cold bath as you can 
bear it, and dance as much as you have a chance to, by way 
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With the change, but never weary yourself. Ambition or 
Recessity may urge you to do so, but it is at your peril. 
eril of what? Just that of having your nerves, which are 
the weakest part of your system, so disorganised that they 
respond to these ever-varying temperature of November days 
With the most terrible tortures. No disease inflicts severer 
Pain than neuralgia. Cancers, inflammations, cholera, con- 
sumption, can only equal this domestic scourge in pain ; and 
if it were not brief and interrupted no disease would be more 
ed from. The pain of amputation is only that of neuralgia 
€xtended in duration—not in amount. Neuralgia is an in- 
“mmation of the sheath of the nerve, so that each pulsa- 
ion has the effect of a knife striking the centre of feeling ; 
and if it were not for the merciful law of the periodicity of 
Pain, one can imagine how this would speedily end. It must 
ame be confounded with rheumatism or toothache. The pain 
-’ More electric than either, and shoots rather than aches or 
Jumps, Tt attacks the head and face usually, as the more ex- 
posed parts of the body and near the great nerve centre of the 
Tain. Toothache proceeds from decayed teeth, and can only 
© cured by killing the nerve or drawing the tooth, which 
ths 8 the pain at once. Chronic neuralgia is quite another 
ng, and does not often attack the teeth. 
ih ut my business is rather to give the cure than the patho- 
> &Y of this disease. To cure it we must begin before it 
ores on, which is better practice than logic. The weakness 
m5 the system which allows of neuralgia must be toned to 
ve As the days grow cool put on flan- 


o 


lure the coming cold. i ) i 
thi > yes, and light fires, for there is nothing so intolerable to 
the Neuralgic condition as a chilly state. : 
ee : System by bathing. Two systems usually, if not always, 
©nd neuralgia—a cold skin and digestive disturbance. 

the; uture to say few ever get neuralgia without first letting 
sete Circulation and digestion run down. Inflammation can. 
€Xist with pure and lively blood, unless from an outward 
°und. Chills are intolerable ; so immerse yourself, when 


Your household conveniences will at all admit of it, daily—at 


But begin to bra | 1 ‘uri 
eee lish the following extract from a letter dated ‘Turin, October 
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of keeping the circulation good. Avoid night study, and read 
good novels, or say your prayers when you begin to worry. 
Begin your heroic treatment at once, ere the warm weather 
quite leaves us, and November may see you laugh at its 
storms without a twinge to forbid your bravery. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


N consequence of the deficient supplies of Parisian articles, 
to several ladies of the Spanish aristocracy have|formed plans 
promote native industry by wearing stuffs manufactured in 
Spain, of which the making-up is likewise to receive a national 
character. 


The Patrie mentions that there is a woman’s club at Mar- 
seilles, at which one of the orators recently proposed that the 
scaffold should be permanent, and that the first victim should 
be the Bishop of Marseilles. 


Here is a rampart story trum Paris : A Zouave was deter- 
mined to visit his fiancée, and got out without accident, but 
on returning was seen and fired at, but not hit; the gunners 
in Fort Issy, hearing the firing, begau throwing shells; and 
Fort Vanvres followed the example. The enemy is said to 
have suffered severely all because a Zouave went to see his 


| sweetheart at Meudon. 


Turn Ex-PRoFESSOR VALENTIN.—We are requested to pub- 


22: ‘‘Madame Valentin, wife of the Republican Prefect of 
Strasburg, who pluckily swum into his government across 


the moat, is now at Milan with her family ; she lately called | 


on the British Vice-Consul there, Mr. Kelly, at the suggestion 
of the French Consulate, to ask if it were possible to obtain 
through any channel some news of her husband. M. Valentin, 


ee 
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it appears, after the capture of Strasburg, was arrested and 
sent in close confinement to Coblentz, very compromising 
papers, it is said, having been found upon him. His wife is 
naturally in great distress about him ; she would be glad to 
know how he is, and whether she could write to him. Her 
appeal to our sympathies is made because M. Valentin was 
for some years Professor (of French, I believe) at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, where, I hear, he was much 
respected. He was within three years of obtaining his pen- 
sion when he threw up his prospects to serve the Republic— 
with the result I have placed before you.” 

The manufacturers of Berlin who have given employment 
to German workmen expelled from Paris are said to be ex- 
tremely satisfied with the result. A great number of hand- 
some and useful objects, known as articles de Paris, are 
already produced in this city, quite as elegant as those of the 
French capital, and considerably cheaper. 


Under the title of the War Victims’ Fund, the Society of 
Friends have formed a fund for the relief of the peasantry and 
other non-combatant sufferers in France and Germany. The 
amount raised will be distributed under the care of a com- 
mittee of the body. Though the appeal is made in the first 
instance to the members of the Society, contributions from the 
general public will be gladly received, and it is hoped that a 
good and impartial system of relief will be organised. 


Whilst the formidable preparations are being made for the 
enormous park of artillery around Paris, in order to make an 
energetic attack upon the forts and fortifications of that town, 
the men in the French camp seem to repose now upon less 
material affairs. Weare now informed, of course after the 
successful occupation of the town of Orleans, and that in a 
most serious manner, of the appearance of a ‘‘ maid,” a 
modern Joan of Arc, who has suddenly sprung up from the 
department of the Loire Inférieure, and who is to inspire 


fresh courage and new hopes into the hearts of the French, 
This inspired young female, who, like unto her predecessor in 
the reign of Charles VIL, has visions, and has heard the 
voice of the Mother of God, does not appear to consider it 
necessary this time to submit herself to an examination as to 
whether she is in communication with or possessed by the 
“powers of darkness.” In the present case, also, the ‘maid ” 
wears neither armour nor sword, but a long black robe no 
doubt to denote her sorrow as to the position of her mother 
country. Upto the present time the superior command of 
the Army of the Loire has not been entrusted to her. Nev - 
theless she marches at the head of the troops who are still i 
Tours, and carries before them a silken banner upon whicl RE 
painted the Holy Virgin with the infant Jesus ; and, in fa t, 
the whole affair looks as if the advisers of this How apa 
had been guided by a zealous study of Schiller’s Maid of 
Orieans. This information, although a seeming fable, has 
been stated officially from the head-quarters of he Army of 
the South, and is therefore worthy of being chronicled. : 

_ The female inhabitants of Elbeeuf are aski med 
into a corps of Amazons, and a letter nigel bret antes to 
this effect has been Inserted in a local paper. 


_Madame Lefévre, the golden-haired beauty who was vivan- 
diére to the Parisian Franc-tireurs, was shot dead at 
Chateaudun while giving some brandy to a wounded French- 
man behind a barricade, 


Tt appears that the Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Wounded have for some time past missed parcels of goods, 
and they placed the matter for investigation into the hands of 
two detective officers of the S Division. The officers arrested 
a man in the Society’s employment, as he was about to enter 
his house with a quantity of Jint in his possession, The man, 
finding that he was detected, drew a knife, plunged it into 
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his throat, and fell senseless, but it is believed that the wound 
is not mortal, 


The protest against the continuance of the war issued by the 
International Association of Womeu has been signed by 
15,000 Englishwomen of all classes of society. 


“Do you believe in spirits, Mr. Blifkins ?”’ ‘‘Oh no, mum ! 
I belong to the Sons cf Temperance!” And poor Blifkins 
blushed deeply. 

A Lapy or FASHION AND HER MTLLINER.—An affidavit 
was filed in Judges’ Chambers on the 3lstult., onthe part of a 
lady sued by her milliner for debt. Defendant, whois known 
to the Court only under the style adopted by plaintiff's 
counsel of ‘‘ a lady of fashion,” pleaded inability to pay ; and 
her attorney stated that she had only a limited income, and 
was unable to discharge the claims made upon her. One of 
these amounted to 170/. The learned judges having had the 
case before them several times, Mr. Justice Willes said some 
arrangement must be made with the creditors, or he should 
make an order for the defendant to appear before him, as he 
should at once have done had a gentleman been concerned. It 
might be unpleasant for a lady to be compelled to appear, but 
creditors had a right to know how their debts were to be paid. 
On this understanding an adjournment was agreed to. 


. ‘ 
RNAMENTAL FANCY CARDS, with 
handsomely embossed or perforated edges and plain 
centres, for Mounting Photographs, coloured Flowers or 
Medallions; or for Writing Name or Congratulation, &c. 
A charming set of 18 choice designs, post free for 19 stamps ; 
or two sets (two of each) for 87 stamps. 


Address—JOHN JERKARD, 172, Fleet Street, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H, BOGK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness, 

Sold in Penny Packers, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and Is. Canisters. 


| Pats tt IMPERIAL PHGNIX 
POWDER. 


per yard. 


Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
cf this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s, each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT, 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 

using it, 

In Canisters, 6. each. 


| 
| 
ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate. and 
other kinds of Glass, 
In Bottles, 6d.and1 each. 
| 


ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweet Perrvume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 8d. Boxes and Canisters 1s, each. 


PINKO'S BLACK AND VIOLET 
WRITING INKS 
BINKO'S BLACK AND VIOLBT 
COPYING INKS. 
BEXKO'S PATENT INK POWDER. 


BINECS LIQUID GLUE AND GUM, 


All these 
Articles are pro- / 


Trade Maris, 


and none are 
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A journal asks, What is the difference between a 
and a fashionable young lady? and replies: One faces the 
powder and the other powders the face. 


A country girl coming from the field was told by her cousin 
that she looked as fresh as a daisy kissed by the dew. ‘‘No, 
indeed,” was the simple reply, ‘‘ that wasn’t his name.” 


A lady recently said to an Irish man-servant, ‘‘I wish you 
would step over and see how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” 
He returned in a few minutes with the information that Mrs. 
Jones was seventy-two years old. 


(From Punch.) 

REAL ToLerANcE.—Fair Artist (to small boy, who has 
been watching her proceedings with much apparent interest) : 
‘‘Are you fond of pictures, my little man?” Art Critic in 
Embryo: ‘‘ Well I don’t moind ’em, but J don’t call that ’ere 
a picture.” 

APERECIATION OF Nature.-—Mistress: ‘‘ Are not these 
lovely flowers, nurse?”” Nurse: ‘*They be, indeed, ma'am! 
equal to the best artificials !” 

SIMPLE FRAcTURES.—Servants’ breakages. 


STAGG & MANTLE 


The whole of the above is NOW ON SALE. 


1, 2, 3, & 4, LEICE 


QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, DRAPER. 


The Stock comprises :— 


RIBBONS, LACE, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
FLOWERS, MILLINERY, AND HABERDASHERY. 


Doors Open at Nine o’clock during the Sale. 


NOW READY, 
Nearly 420 pages, Half-bound, Marbled Edges, 2s, 6d. 


Lonpon: W. KENT & CO., 23, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
And every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


OF EN GLEAN 'D: 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


soldier | 


SILK PANIC AT LYONS. 


Beg to state that during the last month they have been engaged in purchasing for 
cash from the principal manufacturers of Lyons the largest and richest parcels of 
BLACK and COLOURED SILKS and VELVETS it has ever been their plea- 
sure to submit to the Public. 

In the various Lots will be found the celebrated makes of Bonnet et Cie., 
Tapissier et Cie., F. Robert, Belmont, Terry et Cie., and they can confidently 
state that these makes will be offered at 20 to 30 per cent. lower prices than the 
same Goods were sold before the war began. 


Their well-known guaranteed makes will be sold at a reduction of 1s. to 2s. 


STER SQUARE, & 8, LEICESTER STREET. 
STOCK-IN-TRADE OF MR. WILLIAM BROADSTOOK, 


Z- SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have purchased by Public Tender of Messrs. ForrmAn and Cooper, Accountants to the 
Trustees, the ENTIRE STOCK as above, at a discount of 41 3-16ths per cent. from Mr. 
3ROADSTOCK’S cost prices, and are NOW OFFERING the same, together with several cheap 
parcels of Silks and Velvets. 


DRESSES, SHAWLS, MANTLES, PRINTS, CALICOES, MUSLINS, FLANNELS, 


MUSLIN TRIMMINGS, CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, STAYS, UNDERCLOTHING, CRINOLINES, 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON STREET, CITY. 


BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 


This Work, the Author’s latest and best, is ENTIRELY NEW, and is replete with the 
most recent and most authentic Information on every subject of a Domestic Nature. 
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Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 30th ult., at Clapham, Mrs. H. 8. Ritchie, of a son. 
On the 29th ult., at 70, St. George’s-square, the wife of W. Slade, Esq., of a 


daughter, 
MARRIAGE, 


On the 27th ult., at the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Paddington, by 
the Rey. J. R. Selwyn, George Hustler Tuck, Esq., barrister-at-law, to Agnes 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Sir W. Atherton, M.P, 


DEATHS. 


On the 30th uit., at Mostyn Hall, Penrith, Isabella Hay, widow of Major T. 
Brougham, aged ninety-one. 

On the 30th ult., at 24, Milton-terrace, Wandsworth-road, Maria, relict of Mr. 
J. Fuller, aged eighty-three. _ 

On the 29th ult., at 31, Mornington-crescent, Mr. Joseph Lilly, of 17 and 18, 
New-street, Covent-garden, aged sixty-six. 


BREAKFAST—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 
general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks: ‘‘ By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 


| tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 


fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled—JaMES 
Epps and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, London, 


[NSTBUCTION in SCIENOE and ART 
for WOMEN.—COURSES of LECTURES “On the 
Elements of Physical Science,” by Professors HUXLEY, 
GUTHRIE, and OLIVER, in the Lecture Theatre, South 
Kensington Museum. The ELEMENTARY COURSE on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 11 AM, commencing 
November 9, with Professor Huxley’s Introductory Lec- 
ture. The ADVANCED COURSE on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, at 11 a.m., commencing November 15. Tickets 


for either Course, 21. 2s. Governesses and Pupils of any 
age, Il. 1s. each. Single Admissions ffor each Lecture, 


2s. 6d. Schools and Families can obtain Six Tickets at the 
Price of Five. 

A Syllabus will be issued on the Day of each Lecture. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this Course of Lectures 
are requested to apply for Tickets by Letter to the Hon. 
and Rey. Francis Byrne, Treasurer, South Kensington 
Museum. Tickets can also be obtained at the Catalogue 
Sale Stall at the Museum, or will be forwarded on receipt 
of Post-cflice Order, made payable to the Treasurer, at the 
Post-office, 8, Fulham-road, Brompton, S.W. 


iPS STRUCTION in SCIENCE and ART 
for WOMEN.—Mr. ERNST PAUER will deliver a 
series of SLX LECTURES “ On the Clavecin and the 
Pianoforte,” their history and musical literature, illustrated 
by performances on the Pianoforte, in the LECTURE 
THEATRE, South Kensington Museum, on WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOONS, November 16, 23, 30; December 7; 
14, and 21, at 2.30 rw. Tickets for the Course, 10s. 6d. ; 
single admission, 2s. 6d. A Syllabus will be issued on the 
day of each Lecture. Schools and families can obtain six 
tickets at the price of five. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this Course of Lectures 
are requested to apply for tickets by letter to the Hon. and 
Rey. Francis Byna, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum. 
Tickets can also be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall, 
at the Museum, or will be forwarded on receipt of post- 
office Order, made payable to the Treasurer, at the Post- 
office, 8, Fulham-road, Brompton, S.W. 


NEW BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss 
Pictures.” Illustrations by Gusrave Dorr, and other 
eminent Artists. Imp. 8vo. 8s, handsomely bound. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 
NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples in the 
World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 4to, 
printed on toned paper. 6s. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. Suitable as a Present for the Young. 


ORIGINAL FABLES, By Mrs. Prosser, 


Author of ‘* The Awdries and their Friends,” &c. Engray- 

ings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel Humphreys, 

&c. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d., handsomely bound. 
LITTLE REDCAP: A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Engravings. Small Royal. 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 


VIOLET FLETCHER’S HOME WORK. 


Engravings. Fsep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, boards; 3s. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton—31, Western-road ; 

And all Booksellers. 


O INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy Of 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 
Hospital. 


. 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 
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The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
O Imen, Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma; 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 28.6d., and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 


Jrom the Publishers, 3 


97, Firer SrreEt, E.C. 


Post free, Is., 


SAUCE 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLOURED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy ; while its “‘LonDoN anp Paris Fasuions” Articles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 
of the Upper and Middle Classes. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICH THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
Rg é 2, MarLboroucH & Co., Ave Maria Lane; aid also from the Office, 


R. WATTS on INHALATION. (Fifth 


A Treatise on the only Certain 


formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. 6d. 
each—65, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


‘\SETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
J Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot’be ‘surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 


ng Dh 


by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 
Te Ea a ee 
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\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX Pha ea ea se 

oped ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OiL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s, Gd.; sent by post for d4 
stamps,—Hair Dye, as, 6d. ; Face Powder, Ls. 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


— Sey ee 

AIR DESTROYER.- 248 Hich Hol- 
t born, London.—ALEX, Ross's DEPILAYTORY te- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. ¢a., 55, 6d,, and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of al 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS'S « Toilet Magazine,” 


monthly, Is. 


| Eee arenas 

UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH — 
{A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, spasms, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER eee UAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, ¥ reckles, and peda to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, oe may a , and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 48, ee zs od., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Earrings Be cher 3 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street 5 nar Hs 
38, Old Change ; andaliChemists. Any sizesen® aoe s 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curis 3 
STREET, Portar, Lonpon, E. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE: 
THE “WORCESTERSHIF &.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Its use improve appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottlesan Labels 
|ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 

SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
J Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 
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1OALS DIRECT FROM THE COL- 
LIERY, supplied by THE JOINT-STOCK COAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Chief Office—115, CHANCERY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C. Local Oifices and Depots: 
Brighton, Colchester, Bury St. Edmund’s, and Dublin. 
This Company supplies the BEST COAL from each of the 
Celebrated Coal-fieldsat the lowest possible price,guarantee- 
ing the QUALITY of the Coal, and that each ton shall 
WEIGH 20 CWT. Truck Loads of Coal sent direct to any 
Railway Station at WHOLESALE PRICES, saving 20 per 
cent, to our country customers, - 


FREDRICK A. NiW, Manager. 


Edition Enlarged). 
and Rational Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. With numerous 
cases illustrating the success of the treatment. By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, 
Cavendish-square, London. 

London: MITCHELL and CO., Red Lion-court, Fleet 
| street. 


WHELPTON’S 
¢ PURI 


FY Ivo 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer 
cury or any other Mineral Suisiance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 


value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 


J 
Sold in boxes price 73d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G? 
Wuetrron & Son 3; pao: Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Melicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 35 stamps. 


Pct eel a ete: Ei A ee Se a Sa Tee 


tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daisy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
Seo his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two tamovs. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
vivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directiy on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 
system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


“ Resembing mother’s milk as closely as possible.”_Dr, 
fi, Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review, 
“Tlighly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, Hassatus 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Lins, 1s., 2s., 58., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New 
London. 
Proesrable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


Bond-street 


COHN w 


Nov. 5, 1870.) 
OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 


THE LADY’S OWN 
OZOKERIT. 


PAPER. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES = = 


ace of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of 

light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crawiat 

In appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and 
eres, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROoms 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to ering ans pictures being avoided by their use.- Their great 
‘0 be hac 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others, 


a Gz x J. 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who Supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderfu candles 
can be obtained, 


hardness adapts them for all climates. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. 5 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


rooms. They resemble 


in all sizes 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
he Patentees, 


od aod Ee 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
oe 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
‘Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Neruersanps Internationa Exurnctron, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


PATENTED THROVGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


“* This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
i . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


. . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 


so important an improvement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in Sb. is, Od., and 1b, j ars 1s. 6d, **... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 


singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 


PIO (s) by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘si ve 
GRANULATED TA A 5 performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO. » Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave H ouse, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W.¢C. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA RCE, 

THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NG OTHER. 

LEFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 


any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &¢., &e. 
Ladies oy gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr, or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
vilice order, Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
(stablished 1820, 


nukes SAE OR) ties 
[EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
Kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
Ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square,; London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchestev-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
Connexion with any small shops. 


L®£t- OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820, ‘Terms Ready Money. 


_ 
[ Eft-orr CLOTHES, Uniforms, 


Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—Bo UGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
Street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
Parcels. Established 1820. 


[EFL OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

Sud their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Ustralia 3 and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
Ondon, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
Pee en 


£50 000 xaty. to, be ADVANCED by 
9 the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
4EASEHOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not 
€Xceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
Premium) 5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
N °TE.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
Sterling have been advanced upon house property alone, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


to b TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
ne ni the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
off ERN1A, The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
Scts, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the et while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
80 ty OO MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
ieee ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
ry © worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
pom nd the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
. Lin the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
1PS being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s 
Ouble Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s,, and 52s, 6d, Postage, 1s. 8d. 
2 Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 
cst-office Orders to be made payable TOHNWNITE, 
St-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 


T E material of which these are made is 
elasti commended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
CMe} and compressible, and the best invention for giving 

tent and Permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
Spp 224 welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE Ns, 
Sly eR aid howe: lt is porous, light in texture, and inexper- 
4s, 6g ->. ‘awn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 

"» “8. 6. 10s,, and 16s, each. Postage, 6d. 


HITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


18, WIGMORE 


MANUFACTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


STREET, W. 


{pea GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in Engiand. France, and 
Germany. 
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dieQtc te, COATS: 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. SOATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


AGENTS: 
WituiAm Guitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Waurer Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris. 


-BRITISH. 


ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as svperior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ ; 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., $1b., & 4 lb. Packets. 
J. AND J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &e. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinemen t. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tarpigv, who prescribe it 
constantly for the akave complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRA MMONT, PARIS: 
And Sold by Messrs, Banctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, : 
Price 2s. Gd. per Box (stamped); by post Qs, 7A, 


CLOCK-MOTION 
GEM SEWING MACHINEs. 


YMONS’S PATENT, distinguished fur 
EASE, GRACE, and HEALTHY ACTION ; being 
under perfect control by lightly, and almost imperceptibiy, 
swinging one foot, 
THE GEM 
Is positively the most SIMPLE MACHINE in use, and 
makes a Lock-Stitch with beauty ard strength, on the 
finest Muslin to eight thickness of Cloth, with the least 
trouble. 
Price, Complete, on elegant Stand, £5 17s. ; by Hand, £4, 
Estap.isuep 1852, 
GEORGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E.; 
la, TABERNACLE WALK, FINSBURY, N., 
Loypon. 


ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS for 
damp weather, 2is. Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 6d, 
Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents) THOMAS D 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-Street, London. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of Houses 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ormmaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operatixe Chemist, Birkenhead. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
MB; FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY “his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on yulcanised base, at ds. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine, 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr, JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
obtained at bh 

BARCLAY & SONS, Far SINGDON-STREET } 
Epwarps; Sancer; Burier & Crisp; and Tuomrsox 
And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, , 


Se ee ee 
| Pes S PILL OF HEALTH, 


This excellent Family Medicine js the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness spate: 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where aa 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted - 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and Singing in the ears 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
ns thes ce without them, 4S Many dangerous symptoms will 

¢ entirely carried off by their use, 
ai es eee these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
ait obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
vous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

: Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s, 1id. and 2s. 9d. 
ber box, or obtained ihrough any Chemist. 


j OSS of HALR, &c.—Patronised aby 

the Royal Family, Nobility, and i fot ae 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, tietA % stad 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, aad eg tk 3 es 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defectsi the skin and 


complexion. 

Hee eee PREPARATION for the Removal 
Se ir, post free, 4s. 

sabe Jes re LOTION for permanently Eradi- 
er DEPILATO + 


Ss 3 is Hairs, 2¢s. per bottle 
cating the Roots o. Superfluou F per. : 


carriage paid. 


300 
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|e fees LINEN, LONG CLOTHS, 
Sheetings, Glass Cloths, Hucka- 
backs, Towellings, Quilts, Coun- 
terpanes, and all Family Drapery, 
we sel] at a small advance on 
Manufacturers’ Prices ; and goods 
of this description being now very 
cheap, it is a favourable time 
to buy. 
All Wool Coloured Flannel Shirtings, 


; All 1s. 03d. 
Fine Scarlet Saxony Flannels, a yard. 
Violet Saxony Flannel, and A ead 

ot. 


Fine White Saxony Flannel, 
Heavy Blankets, 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., and 7s. 11d. the 
pair. 
Large size, 10s. 9d., to 15s. 6d. 
Patterns sent, post free, to any address. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
WHOLESALE AND RetaiL Draper, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES, FRENCH. 
Serges, Roubaix Reps, Bradford 
Wool Reps, Silk Reps, Scotch 
Serges, Aberdeen Winseys, Ena- 
melled Alpacas, Scotch Tartans. 
The largest assortment ever 
offered by any retail house. 
Useful Dresses at 6s, 9d. to 10s. 9d. 
the full dress. 

We have also availed ourselves 
of the present state of the Conti- 
nent to purchase an immense 
stock of fine French Merinos, for 
the season, at the following ex- 
tremely low prices :— 

First price, 1s, 24d. a yard. 

Second price, 1s. 64d. a yard. 

Third price, 1s. 11}d. a yard. 

Fourth price, very fine and 

wide, 2s. 64d. a yard. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


M OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Mourning Dresses, in Wool 
Serges, Russell, Persian, and 
Paris Cord, 93d. to 1s. 44d. a yard. 
Fine Double Warp Black Alpacas, 
28in. to 3lin. wide, 7ijd., 8id., 
10jd., and 1s. 03d. 
Black French Merinos, 1s. 2}d., 
1s. 64d., 1s. 114d., and 2s, 63d. 
Balmoral Crape Cloth, 33in. 
wide, 93d. Albert  Crapes, 
1s. 11}d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 1iid., 
a yard. Black Glaces, Black 
Gros Grains, Black Cashmere 
Victorias, Black Gros Royals, 
and every other description of 
foreign manufactured Silk being 
very cheap. 
Patterns free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Cuear Mourning WAREHOUSE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


axes RCLOTHING AND BABY- 
LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 2}d. each ; 
Petticoats, 1s. 6jd.; Drawers, 
Is. O1d.; Night Gowns, Is. 63d.; 
Camisoles, 1s. 44d.; Stays, 1s. 63d.; 
Washing Mourning Wrappers, 
és. 11d.; Flannel Dressing Gowns, 
18s. 9d. A complete set of Baby- 
Linen and Basket for 21s., of 13 


articles. Ladies’ complete Out- 
fits, 81. lds, 9d., consiting of 78 
articles. 

Bassinett and Bedding complete 
for 21s. 

Trimmed Baskets fiom 4s. 11d. 
each. 


Trimmed Bassinetts commenc- 
ing at 16s. 6d. 
A printed Pamphlet with prices will be sent post free 
to any Address. 
GLAVE’S 
Ourrittixnc anp Unperctotuinc WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE MUSICAL ART UNION. 


(Under the Sanction and Control of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council.) 


THE PRIZES at the SECOND DIS- 


TRIBUTION, in January next, wil] consist of valu- 


able PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS. 
CONCERTINAS, and other Musical Instruments, 


Musical Works, &c., ranging in value up to FIFTY 
GUINEAS. Tickets, One Shilling each, may be obtained 
of appointed Agents, or direct trom the Offices, 22, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., by sending Stamps, or Post- 
office Order made payable at Charing-cross, to the Secre- 
tary, Wituiam A. Smiru. 


an 
* The leading ladies’ Journal of Kurope.”—‘“‘ Is to be found 
in all first-class families.”—Vide the Press. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 
Have appeared in the Present Volume, 

And are still in Print : 


THE EARL OF DERBY .. July 2. 
M. DE LESSEPS oem July 9. 
MR. DISRAELI.. .. .. «- July 16 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA... .. July 30 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA eae Aug. 6 
REV. JOHN CURWEN....__..._ —«.,- Aug..13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA... ... Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON... _.. Aug. 27 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA Sept. 3 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL... .. — .. Sept. 10 
GENERAL TROCHU.. .. Sept. 17. 
BARON VON MOLTKE .. Sept. 24. 
ieee FAVRE... .. Oct. 1. 
CTOR EMMANUEL Oct. 8. 
BISMARCK... Oct. 15 
BAZAINE,, aan Oct. 22. 


Published every Saturday, 
PRICE fHREEPENCE. 


To be earn of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct froin the Publishers, 


E. Mariporoven & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and also from 
the Office, 
97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
ATENT DOUBLE EYE NEEDLES 


possess the following special advantages: Having 
two eyes, one above the other, = lower eye is egg-shaped 
and easily threaded. The thread passes of itself through 
n aperture from the lower into the upper round eyo, 
where it remains locked until the thread is used up; even 
if the needle be left hanging by the thread, it will not slip 
off, 100 sent post free for 13 stamps 5 1,000, 6s. 6d. 
Address-PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 
NEAR REDDITCH. a 
Manufacturer of Maciine Needles of every description. 


‘ 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE. 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND - SEWING 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience 
ane mechanical skill ‘could devise. The result has been highly successful, the “ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. : 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


TH OLMeAS* BRAD: FORD —& .CiO; 


63," DE ET SiR a irOmeD Ome 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anpD DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


SEWING MACHINES SILENT 


4} Guineas to TROIGHKs— Sule er Ce 


FAMILY 

SEWING MACHINES 
ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 

With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


10 Guineas. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 
THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonia’s they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled then to reduce their prices. 


ntire Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 

From the Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. From Professor ATIFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, Ge. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 
¢s FOR THE REMOVAL oF INVALIOS oy py 


Rice Starch. _ 


READING'S 
" 
Invalid CotCarriages. “2 : 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 

for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Noiseness WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modzrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSESST., LANGHAM PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fer Sais or 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
ANNUITIES granted upon more 


| h AAS 


8: iC 
ay BF ED &F 


Companies. 


— 


| GENUINE 


[Nov. 5, 1870. 


Wivk VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that ‘This the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France oldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. peryard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 94. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
Made and Unmade.—An immense variety, frésh and 
in good taste, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. the full dress. 
The most approved and durable colours of the season are 
submitted, intended to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ee SNOW LIES WHITE. New 

Song. By Miss M. Lrypsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), com- 
poser of the popular songs “ Alice,” “ When sparrows 
build,” “ Far Away,” ‘* Resignation,” ‘ Tired,” ‘‘ Rest,” 
“ Home they brought her warrior dead,” ** Peace, Le still,” 
&c. 3s. each, all at half-price, post free. 


ess AWAY. New Song. 

Linpsay (Mrs. J, W. Bliss). 4s. ‘‘ There is great 
beauty in this melody.”—Vide Standard. ‘*‘ The melody is 
so sweet and plaintive.”"—Vide Brighton Gazette. The 
same for pianoforte, by Carl Luini. 3s. ; free by post half- 
price.—London: published by ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
New Burlington-street. To be had of all musicsellers. 


IRED. New Sacred Song. Music by 
Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat. 
No. 2in L. Each free by post for 18 stamps. ‘‘ It is not at 
all improba le that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette.--London: published only by ROBERT 
COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of all music- 
sellers. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. 752nd Edition Price 4s. 
APPENDIX to ditto. By Grorce W. West, 5s. 
HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL 
TERMS. 93rd Edition. 1s. 


J. CLARKE’S CATECHISM of MUSIC. 13ist Edition. 15, 
London: published only by ROBERT COCKS & (Co., 
New Burlington-street. Order of all musicsellers. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 
MADAME BRENNER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


yp) eee FROM DUBLIN. 


By Miss M. 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Manvracrurers To THE Royau FaMILy, 
AND 
FounpERS OF THE PopLin TRADE, A.D. 1790. 
PUREST IRISH POPLINS in Singles, 
Doubles, Shots, Cords, Tartans, &c., includ- 

ing all Shades of the Season. 

Samples by post on application, and 
ONE OR MORE DRESSES CARRIAGE 
FREE. 

Ladies who find it difficult to procure 
GOOD BLACK SILKS will do well to try 
O’R., D. & CO.’S IRISH POPLINS, which 
with great lustre FAR SURPASS 
THEM IN WEAR, and do not cockle—a 
quality peculiar to the Genuine Article. 
a 


I ee TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
III., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck ; also the 
whole of the Royat Fatty. Admission ls. ; extra rooms, 
¢d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 P.ar. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES. 


HE great superiority of these Machines 
over all others is clearly demonstrated by having the 
TWO FIRST PRIZES awarded to them at the Great 
American Sewing Machine Competition; and another 
proof of their superiority is that the National Board of 
Education has selected the Little Wanzer (Hand or Foot) 
Lock Stitch Sewing Machine to be supplied to every 
National School in Ireland. 
Lists free by post. 
THE WANZER SEWING MACHINE CO., LIMITED, 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


IRISH 


POPLINS 


pe es eae 
PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND THE 
NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 
{pee AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 


HAND MACHINES. TREADLE MACHINES. 


Weir....scccereees £2 15 0 Excelsior......+.++ £6 6 0 
Guelph...... veceee 3 0 0} Britannia ........ 616 6 
Octagon .... .. 3 3 0| Elliptic,from .... 7 0 9 
Empress ....+++++ . 3 8 0| Belgravia......... . 715 0 
Queen Mab,....... 3 3 0 | Howe (Elias, jun.). 8 0 0 
Cleopatra .....+++ 4 4 0| Groverand Baker. 610 0 
Wanzer .ecceeeee . 4 4 0] Alexandra........ 9 0 0 
ABC ceceseeceeee 4 4 0] Wanzer ...eeeeeee 900 
Dolphin .....++06. 410 0 | Lion......- 7 9 (90 
Anchor..... veceeee © O Of} Florence .....seeee 10 0 0 
Imperial .......... 6 10 0 | Whecler & Wilson. 6 6 0 


MACHINES BY EVERY MAKER. 


Machines exchanged within one month, 


~ §. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO, 
EET.) 


free of charge. 


(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD-STR 


121, Fleet Street; and Published 
i farnLporoucH & Co., 4, Ave 
for the Proprietor py E. X ; 4; 
araistianss Fendon: Editor's Office and Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Sor the Paper should be addressed.—NovemBeEr 5, 1870, 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 


